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TAMMUZ,  PAN  AND  CHRIST. 

FURTHER   NOTES   ON   A  TYPICAL   CASE  OF   MYTH-TRANS- 
FERENCE. 

BY    WILFRED    H.    SCHOFF. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  The  Open  Court  (September,  1912)  I 
sketched  the  history  of  the  transference  and  development  of  a 
myth,  by  which  the  ancient  custom  of  the  annual  mourning  of  Tam- 
muz  has  been  misinterpreted  by  Plutarch  as  a  lament  at  the  death 
of  the  "Great  Pan,"  and  finally,  through  a  chance  quotation  by 
Eusebius,  carried  into  Christian  legend  as  proof  of  the  assertion 
that  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  Christ  had  brought  about  the 
downfall  and  death  of  the  elder  gods.  The  sequence  of  the  legend 
was  followed,  from  the  "Pantagruel"  of  Rabelais,  and  the  "Nativity 
Hymn"  of  Milton,  through  the  "Gods  of  Greece"  of  Schiller  to  the 
"Dead  Pan"  of  Mrs.  Browning.  A  more  thorough  examination  of 
the  apparitions  of  the  "Great  Pan"  in  the  literature  of  Christendom 
shows  how  strongly  the  tale  has  influenced  the  most  diverse  im- 
aginations. This  prehistoric  Accadian  and  Babylonian  rite  has  not 
only  gone  into  Christian  legend,  but  has  been  upheld  as  logical  proof 
of  Christian  dogma,  and  attacked  as  the  essence  of  Christian  faith. 
It  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  trace  its  wanderings  since  Eusebius 
first  suggested  the  Christian  significance  of  Plutarch's  6  ^eya?  Ilav 
Ti6vr]K€v,  which  the  grammarian  Epitherses,  sailing  in  a  vessel  steered 
by  one  Thamus,  had  misreported  from  a  ritual  verse  overheard  from 
the  shore  of  Paxos  below  Corfu  :* 

Qa^iovs  Qafxovs  Qafiovs  iravfiiyas   reOvriKe, 

*  The  accompanying  photograph  shows  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  this 
incident.     The  island  in  the  background  is  the  original  of  Arnold  Bocklin's 
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Eusebius  had  said  :^ 

"So  far  Plutarch.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  the  time  at 
which  he  says  the  death  of  the  daemon  took  place.  For  it  was  at  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  in  which  our  Saviour,  making  his  sojourn  among 
men,  is  recorded  to  have  been  ridding  human  life  from  daemons  of 
every  kind ....  You  have  therefore  the  date  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
daemons.  .  .  .  just  as  you  had  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifice  among 
the  Gentiles  as  not  having  occurred  until  after  the  preaching ....  of 
the  Gospel.  .  .  .  Let  these  refutations  from  recent  history  suffice." 

We  cannot  say  how  seriously  Eusebius  intended  that  this  sug- 
gestion should  be  received.  It  is  merely  an  episode  in  his  great 
work,  and  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  toiir  d'esprit  than  a  direct 
statement  of  fact.  But  the  clever  wit  of  the  latter-day  Greek  was 
translated  into  the  arid  literalism  of  the  medieval  Latin,  and  finally 
emerged,  through  the  rediscoveries  of  the  Renaissance,  as  a  revela- 
tion from  early  Christianity,  newly  accepted  by  the  western  world. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  fully  the  writings  of  Euse- 
bius were  available  to  the  medieval  church  in  western  Europe. 
Greek,  after  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  was  practically  a  forgotten 
tongue ;  especially  so,  after  the  great  schism  over  the  Ulioque  in  the 
Creed.  Eusebius  may  have  survived  in  some  Latin  abstract  or 
compendium  of  priestly  instruction,  but  a  quotation  from  a  mere 
heathen  like  Plutarch  was  of  doubtful  importance  in  the  West,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Pan  story  slept  throughout  the  dark 
millennium.  The  researches  of  the  schoolmen,  of  Aquinas  and  his 
followers,  may  have  uncovered  it  to  the  few,  but  to  the  many  it 
probably  remained  unknown  until  the  Renaissance.- 

famous  painting,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  of 
this  issue. 

^  Pracparatio  Evangelica,  V,  17. 

^  Portions  of  the  writings  of  Eusebius,  translated  into  Latin  by  Trape- 
zuntius,  were  printed  at  Venice  by  Nicolaus  Jenson  in  1470;  another  incom- 
plete translation  appeared  at  Cologne  in  1539.  The  first  complete  impression 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Prceparatio  Evangelica  was  that  edited  by  R.  Ste- 
phani  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1544.  under  privilege  of  the  King  of  France.  In 
this  edition  (a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington) 
the  name  of  the  pilot  appears  as  Thamnus  {Qa^lvo\js).  Another  edition,  put 
forth  by  a  French  Jesuit  named  Fr.  Vigerus  (or  Viguier)  appeared  at  Rouen 
in  1628,  and  was  reprinted  at  Leipsic  in  1688.  Other  editions  were  those  of 
Heinichen,  Leipsic,  1842;  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1843;  Migne  (in  the  Patrologia 
Grceca)  Paris,  1857;  Dindorf,  Leipsic,  1867;  Heikel,  Helsingfors,  1888;  and 
Gifford,  Oxford,  1903. 

In  Gifford's  notes  (IV,  207)  the  following  remark  is  made  of  the  Pan 
story: 

"The  simplicity  of  Eusebius  in  accepting  this  tale,  and  finding  in  it  'a 
lamentation  of  evil  daemons'  as  presaging  evil  to  themselves  from  our  Saviour's 
death,  is  less  wonderful  than  the  credulity  of  modern  writers  who  suppose 
that  'the  Great  Pan'  is  no  other  than  Christ  himself.     See  Cudworth,  Intellec- 
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The  awakening  of  the  "Dead  Pan"  in  Christian  legend  came 
tlirough  a  Spaniard  of  Seville,  named  Pedro  Mexia,  who  in  1542 
published  a  work  entitled  Silra  di  varia  leccion,  a  sort  of  compilation 
of  marvelous  tales,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Gellius's  Nodes 
Atticco.  It  had  a  considerable  vogue;  there  was  a  French  version 
published  at  Tournon,  by  C.  Michel,  under  the  title  Lcs  diverscs 
legons  de  Pierre  Messie,  gentil-homme  de  Senile,  mises  de  Castellan 
en  Francois  par  CI.  Gruget  parisien,  of  which  the  fourth  edition  ap- 
peared in  1616. 

Of  Mexia's  work  the  thirty-second  chapter  treats  "of  several 
things  that  happened  at  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  told  by  several  his- 
torians, aside  from  the  account  of  the  Evangelists."  He  quotes  a 
saying  of  St.  Jerome,  that  "when  the  Virgin  fled  to  Egypt  with  her 
child,  all  the  idols  and  images  of  gods  in  that  land  fell  down  from 
their  altars  to  the  earth,  and  that  the  oracles  of  these  gods,  or  rather 
devils,  ceased  and  no  longer  gave  their  answers."  And  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  "this  miracle,  cited  by  St.  Jerome,  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  Plutarch,  an  excellent  man,  although  he  was  a  pagan,  who  did 
not  believe  these  things,  nor  why  they  occurred ;"  and  he  quotes 
Plutarch's  full  account  of  the  passage  of  Epitherses  from  Greece  to 
Italy,  of  the  supposed  call  to  the  pilot  from  the  island  of  Paxos,  and 
of  the  repetition  of  the  news,  with  answering  lament,  at  Palodes,  as 
given  in  his  De  Defcctu  Oraculorum.  He  prefaces  the  story  by 
observing  that  in  Plutarch's  time,  "which  was  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  men  perceived  that  their  Oracles  had  failed,"  and  that 
IMutarch  could  not  explain  it  otherwise  than  that  "some  daemons 
had  died,"  although  he  did  so  as  "a  man  without  faith."  The  story 
suffers  somewhat  in  the  spelling  of  the  names ;  Paxos  appears  as 
Paraxix,  and  the  pilot  as  Attaman,  thus  by  some  copyist's  error 
entirely  obscuring  the  origin  and  sequence  of  the  legend.  The 
inquiry  of  Tiberius  is  mentioned,  and  his  finding  that  "it  was  the 
truth"  ;  and  Mexia  concludes,  apparently  following  Eusebius.  "thus 
it  is  evident  that  everywhere  the  devils  complained  of  the  nativity 
oi  our  Lord,  as  cause  of  their  destruction ;  for  a  calculation  of  the 
time  shows  that  these  things  occurred  at  the  time  when  he  sufifered 
for  us,  or  a  little  earlier,  when  he  was  driving  and  banishing  them 
from  the  world."  Mexia  explains  that  "it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
this  Great  Pan  (like  the  Great  Pan,  god  of  the  shepherds)  whom 
they  said  to  be  dead,  was  some  master  devil,  who  then  lost     his 

tual  System,  I.  585,  with  Mosheim's  long  note  in  refutation  of  tlie  strange 
conceit.  In  Plutarch  the  story  is  told  as  evidence  that  the  so-called  gods  were 
mortal." 
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empire  and  his  strength,  like  the  rest."  And  he  caps  the  story  thus : 
"Beyond  these  things,  the  Jew  Josephus  writes  that  in  these  same 
days  there  was  heard  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  a  voice  (though 
no  living  creature  was  there)  which  said,  'let  us  quickly  flee  this 
land' ;  for  they  perceived  the  persecution  they  would  have  to  undergo, 
and  which  now  drew  near  to  them,  by  the  death  of  the  Giver  of 
Life".... 

A  German  version  of  Mexia  appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1668. 
with  commentary  by  J.  A.  Matthen,  who  thought  the  "Great  Pan" 
was  certainly  Satan,  although  he  could  not  quite  forego  the  possi- 
bility of  the  "Unknown  God"  of  the  Athenians,  of  which  see  St. 
Paul  in  Acts  xvii.  23. 

Mexia's  wonder-book  was  followed  in  1549  by  the  Christiana: 
Philosophice  Prceludium  of  Guillaume  Bigot,  published  at  Toulouse. 
This  was,  as  the  title  indicates,  an  effort  to  restate  the  Christian 
philosophy  in  the  light  of  the  new  knowledge.  It  quotes  the 
Plutarch-Pan  story  on  pages  440-442,  "with  its  application  to  the 
death  of  Christ."  Bigot  was  a  friend  of  that  genius  of  the  Renais- 
sance, Frangois  Rabelais ;  whence  the  story  promptly  reappears,  in 
1552,  with  truly  Rabelaisian  improvements,  as  a  philosophical  treat- 
ise of  the  absurd  Pantagruel.^ 

Through  Rabelais  the  "Dead  Pan"  entered  into  French  litera- 
ture. England  adopted  him  through  another  writer,  Ludwig  Lavater 
of  Ziirich,  who  published  at  Geneva  in  1570  a  strange  compilation 
of  wonder-stories  under  the  title  De  spectris,  lemuribus  et  magnis 
atque  insolitis  fragoribus,  variisque  prcEsagitionihus  qua:  plerunque 
obitum  hominum,  magnas  clades,  mutationesque  imperiorum  prcr- 
ceduiit.  This  was  promptly  translated  into  English  by  "R.  H."  and 
published  in  London  in  1572,  as  Lezvis  Lavater,  of  Ghostes  and 
Spirites  Walking  by  Night,  and  of  strange  Noyses,  Crackes,  and 
sundry  F orewarnyn ges ,  zvhiche  commonly  happen  before  the  Death 
of  Menne,  great  Slaughters  and  Alterations  of  Kyngdomes. 

Lavater  in  English  had  evidently  a  great  vogue  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan period.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  but  in  the 
United  States  I  have  been  able  to  find  only  the  Latin  original  of 
1570,  and  a  reprint  of  1683,  both  in  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
Washington.  Chapter  XIX  of  part  I  is  entitled  "To  whom,  when, 
where,  how,  ghosts  appear,  and  what  they  do,"  and  on  pages  113-119 
of  the  edition  of  1570,  is  the  subhead.  "Pans,  fauns  and  satyrs,  of 
whom  many  things  are  told  by  the  ancients."     Here  Lavater  quotes 

*  As  to  the  connection  between  Bigot  and  Rabelais,  see  Abel  Lefranc  in 
Revue  des  etudes  rabelaisiennes,  IV  (1906),  pp.  100  ff. 
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the  Pan  story  from  "Plutarch  in  his  little  book  on  the  ceasing  of 
oracles,  translated  by  the  learned  Adrian  Turnebo" ;  he  seems  to  be 
in  possession  of  a  correct  text,  for  he  does  not  repeat  Mexia's  errors, 
but  correctly  locates  the  story  at  Paxos,  and  gives  the  pilot's  name 
as  Thamus ;  and  he  also  correctly  cites  Eusebius.  Scholarship  had 
moved  rapidly  in  that  generation  between  1540  and  1570!  Lavater 
then  cites  Paulus  Marsus  in  his  notes  on  Ovid's  Fasti,  to  the  effect 
that  "the  voice  heard  that  night  on  Paxos,  which  followed  the  day 
of  our  Lord's  passion,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  was  mirac- 
ulously given  forth  from  a  deserted  coast,  to  announce  the  passion 
of  our  Lord  and  God.  For  Pan  signifies  all:  and  so  likewise,  the 
lord  of  all,  and  of  universal  nature,  had  suffered."  And  he  goes 
on  to  tell  of  a  ghostly  apparition  to  a  friend,  Johann  Vuilling  of 
Hanau,  which  he  believes  to  have  been,  like  most  of  its  sort,  the 
work  of  Satan. 

The  1683  edition  of  Lavater,  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  bears 
the  autograph  of  John  Locke  ;  and  has  a  symbolic  page  preceding  the 
title,  Ludovico  Lavateri,  Theologi  eximii,  de  spec tr is,  lemuribus 
variisq.  prccsagitionibus:  Tractafus  vere  aureus.  By  Ludvvig  La- 
vater, then,  "most  eminent  theologian,"  through  his  "truly  golden 
treatise,"  was  che  "Dead  Pan"  carried  into  English  literature, 
through  no  less  a  medium  than  the  prince  of  poets,  Edmund  Spenser, 
whose  lovely  Shcpheards  Calender  appeared  in  1582.  In  "Aegloga 
quinta,"  the  month  of  May,  verses  51-4,  we  read: 

"I  muse,  what  account  both  these  will  make : 
The  one  for  the  hire  which  he  doth  take, 
And  the  other  for  leaving  his  Lords  taske, 
When  Great  Pan  account  of  shepherdes  shall  aske." 

And  Spenser's  "Glosse"  explains,  "Great  Pan,  is  Christ,  the  very 
God  of  all  shepheards,  which  calleth  himself  the  greate,  and  good 
shepherd.  The  name  is  most  rightly  (methinks)  applyed  to  him; 
for  Pan  signifieth  all,  or  onmipotent,  which  is  onely  the  Lord  Jesus. 
And  by  that  name  (as  I  remember)  he  is  called  of  Eusebius,  in  his 
fifte  booke  De  preparat.  Evang.  who  therefore  telleth  a  proper  storye 
to  that  purpose.  Which  story  is  first  recorded  of  Plutarch,  in  his 
booke  of  the  ceasing  of  Oracles :  and  of  Lavetere  translated,  in  his 
booke  of  walking  sprightes."  (Then  follows  Plutarch's  story  in 
summary)  "By  which  Pan,  though  of  some  be  understood  the  great 
Satanas,  whose  kingdome  at  that  time  was  by  Christ  conquered,  the 
gates  of  hell  broken  up,  and  death  by  death  delivered  to  eternall 
death,  (for  at  that  tyme,  as  he  sayth,  all  Oracles  surceased,  and  en- 
chaunted  spirits,  that  were  wont  to  delude  the  people,  thenceforth 
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held  theyr  peace:)  and  also  at  the  demaund  of  the  Emperoure 
Tiberius,  who  that  Pan  should  be,  answere  was  made  him  by  the 
wisest  and  best  learned,  that  it  was  the  sonne  of  Mercuric  and 
Penelope :  yet  I  thinke  it  more  properly  meant  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  onely  and  very  Pan,  then  suffering  for  his  flock." 

Later  in  the  same  "Aegloga,"  verses  109-112,  we  read: 

"Well  ywis  was  it  with  shepheards  thoe : 
Nought  having,  nought  feared  they  to  foregoe ; 
For  Pan  himselfe  was  their  inheritaunce. 
And  little  them  served  for  their  mayntenaunce." 

And  the  "Glosse"  explains  : 

"Pan  himselfe,  God :  according  as  is  sayd  in  Deuteronomie, 
That,  in  division  of  the  lande  of  Canaan,  to  the  tribe  of  Levie  no 
portion  of  heritage  should  bee  allotted,  for  God  himselfe  was  their 
inheritaunce." 

The  Spenser  version  of  this  story  is,  of  course,  sufficient  ex- 
planation for  its  subsequent  adoption  by  Milton  and  Mrs.  Browning. 

On  the  continent  the  "Dead  Pan"  reappears  in  the  Contes  et 
discours  d'Eutrapel  of  Noel  du  Fail,  published  in  1585.* 

This  versatile  and  amusing  writer  quotes  Plutarch's  story  en- 
tire, from  Pedro  Mexia ;  and  observes,  "by  the  word  Pan,  the  an- 
cients understood  not  only  the  God  of  the  shepherds,  but  also  the 
God  of  all  things." 

In  Germany  the  tale  reappears  in  1591,  in  the  De  Magorum 
Dccinonomania  of  Fischart,  a  version  of  Bodin's  Dcemonomania.  On 
pages  4  and  47  Fischart  refers  to  the  various  identifications  of  the 
"Great  Pan"  with  Christ  and  Satan,  but  thinks  he  may  rather  have 
been  the  "old  Adam." 

Again  in  1600,  at  Eisleben,  appeared  an  anonymous  compilation 
entitled  Magica,  wherein  Plutarch's  story  was  quoted  in  full,  while 
the  commentary  questions  whether  Pan  was  Satan,  Christ  or  the 
"souls  of  men"  ;  and  so  likewise  in  the  Dccmonolatria  of  Remigius, 
Hamburg,  1693. 

In  1615  appeared  at  Oppenheim  De  Divinatione  et  Magicis 
Prccstigiis  by  Jean  Jacques  Boissard,  wherein  Pan  is  found  at  page 
36,  with  the  note  that  "Christ  is  the  Lord  of  all  nature,  like  Pan 
the  Universal  God.  The  voices  referred  not  to  a  good  angel  or  a 
demon,  but  to  Christ  himself." 

In  1629  the  story  reappears  in  the  sublime  "Hymn  on  the  Morn- 
ing of  Christ's   Nativity"   of  John    Milton,   which   I   have   already 

*  See  (Euvres  facetieuscs  de  Noel  du  Fail  edited  by  S.  Assezat,  II,  339  ff, 
Paris,  1874;  also  G.  Regis,  Rabelaiskomnientar,  II,  653,  Leipsic,  1839. 
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quoted.  A  few  years  later  appeared  the  Votes  of  Pierre  du  Moulin, 
or  Petrus  Molinaeus  (1568-1658),  of  which  chapter  11  of  part  III  is 
devoted  to  the  story  of  the  death  of  Pan,  with  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  due  to  "voices  of  demons  who  knew  that  the  death  of  Christ 
had  ended  the  reign  of  Satan" ;  but  that  it  "might  also  mean  Christ 
himself.  All  in  All  (Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  28)." 

Holland  takes  up  the  story  in  1664,  with  the  Roomsche  Mogent- 
heid  of  Joachim  Oudaans,  published  at  Amsterdam.  At  page  176 
Plutarch  is  cited,  and  the  explanation  is  offered  that  "Pan  might 
be  Christ,  the  'all,'  but  perhaps  more  probably  the  Devil." 

And  again,  in  1680  appeared  in  Amsterdam  the  Demonstratio 
evangelica  of  Bishop  Huet,  or  Petrus  Daniel  Huetius.  In  volume 
II,  page  931,  after  citing  the  story,  he  says,  "And  this  happened  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  the  true  Pan,  father  of 
all  things  and  lord  of  all  Nature,  whom  the  mythologists  meant 
under  the  symbol  of  Pan." 

So  far  in  their  several  courses,  the  writers  on  magic,  on  ghosts, 
and  on  theology.  Up  to  this  point,  if  we  except  Rabelais,  the  story 
of  Pan  has  not  been  questioned.  It  has  been  accepted  as  a  truthful 
statement  of  fact,  and  the  explanation  of  Eusebius  has  gone  with  it. 
But  now  comes  the  first  word  of  serious  protest.  A  conscientious 
Hollander  finds  it  beyond  his  belief,  and  says  so.  In  1683  this  man, 
a  Moravian  preacher  named  Antonius  van  Dale,  published  in  Am- 
sterdam Disscrtationcs  ducc  dc  oracuUs  I'eterum  cthnicornm.  Later 
in  1696  appeared  his  De  origine  ac  progressu  idolatri  ct  supcrstitio- 
iium.  Van  Dale  thinks  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  the  easy-going 
acceptance  of  these  ancient  and  alien  superstitions.  And  as  to  the 
story  of  the  death  of  the  "Great  Pan"  he  is  especially  skeptical.  He 
quotes  it,  refers  to  Baronius  in  Centuriatores  Magdeburgenses,  I,  2, 
15,  "where  he  relates  absurdities  about  the  dead  Pan  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius." 

Again  in  France  is  heard  the  note  of  disbelief.  Fontenelle,  in 
his  Histoire  des  Oracles  (1686,  and  in  various  subsequent  editions) 
quotes  the  story,  reviews  the  protests  of  Van  Dale,  and  says,  "this 
Great  Pan  who  died  under  Tiberius  together  with  Jesus  Christ,  is 
the  master  of  the  demons,  whose  empire  was  ruined  by  that  death 
of  a  god,  so  beneficial  to  the  universe;  or  if  this  explanation  pleases 
you  not,  for  after  all  one  may  piously  give  contrary  meanings  to  the 
same  thing  in  matters  of  religion,— this  Great  Pan  is  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  whose  death  causes  sorrow  and  general  consternation  among 
the  demons,  who  can  no  longer  exercise  their  tyranny  over  men.     It 
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is  thus  that  the  means  have  been  found  to  give  this  Great  Pan  two 
very  different  faces." 

By  this  time  Tammuz-Pan,  as  interpreted  by  Plutarch  and 
Eusebius,  had  been  too  closely  woven  into  Christian  teaching  for 
such  mockery  as  Fontenelle's  to  pass  unreproved ;  and  so  now  we 
come  to  the  formal  defense  of  the  story  as  a  revelation  of  Christian 
truth.  In  1707  Jean  Frangois  Baltus,  a  Jesuit  priest,  published  in 
Strasburg  a  Reponse  a  I'histoire  des  Oracles  de  Mr.  de  Fontenelle, 
dans  laquelle  on  refute  le  systeme  de  M.  Van  Dale  sur  les  auteurs 
des  oracles  du  paganisme,  sur  la  cause  et  le  temps  de  leur  silence, 
et  ou  on  etahlit  le  sentiment  des  peres  de  I'eglise  sur  le  mcme 
sujet.  The  original  treatise  I  have  not  found.  An  account  of  it 
is  given  in  Collin  de  Plancy's  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Occultes, 
published  at  Paris  in  1848-52.  But  I  quote  from  an  English  trans- 
lation. Baltus:  An  Answer  to  the  History  of  Oracles,  translated  by 
(H.  Bedford)  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  London,  1709. 
(Thus  we  have  the  story  of  Pan  adopted,  as  it  were,  into  the  Roman 
and  Anglican  churches ;  not  by  pontifical  or  archiepiscopal  action, 
but  still  we  may  believe,  without  disapproval).  On  pages  22-4  we 
read : 

"As  to  the  story  of  Thamus  related  by  Plutarch,  it  is  true, 
Eusebius  has  inserted  it  in  his  Book  de  Praeparatione  Evangelica. 
But  can  you  say  'tis  on  this  story  he  relies  to  prove,  that  the  oracles 
of  the  Gentiles  were  delivered  by  Devils?  You  cannot  but  know, 
that  he  produces  a  great  many  other  Reasons  for  it  in  the  4th,  5th 
and  6th  books  of  his  Work.  As  for  this  Story,  as  appears  from  the 
very  Title  of  the  Chapter  where  he  relates  it,  he  only  makes  use 
of  it  to  show,  that  the  Heathens  themselves  had  own'd,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  their  Oracles  had  ceased  after  the  Birth  of  Christ, 
and  that,  not  knowing  the  true  Cause  of  this  extraordinary  Event, 
they  had  ascrib'd  it  to  the  Death  of  those  Daemons  or  Spirits,  who, 
as  they  believ'd,  presided  over  these  Oracles.  Eusebius  did  not  con- 
cern himself,  whether  this  story  were  true  or  no.  Perhaps  he  be- 
liev'd it  no  more  than  you  do.  At  least  it  is  very  certain  he  did  not 
believe,  that  these  Daemons  could  die.  But  what  he  concluded  from 
this  story,  true  or  false,  was  and  always  will  be  true,  whatever  you 
may  say  of  it:  1st.  That  the  Heathens  acknowledg'd,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  their  Oracles  had  then  actually  ceas'd.  2nd.  That  those 
stories,  they  told  of  the  Death  of  their  Gods  or  of  their  Daemons, 
having  never  begun  to  spread  abroad  among  them,  'till  under  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  at  which  time  our  Saviour  expell'd  those  evil 
Spirits,  it  was  easily  known,  to  whom  they  were  to  ascribe  the  Si- 
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lence  of  Oracles,  and  the  overthrow  of  that  Empire,  which  these 
Daemons  formerly  exercised  throughout  the  World  by  their  means." 
{Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc!) 

"This  is  the  only  Reason  for  which  Eusebius  mention'd  this 
Story :  He  makes  use  of  it  as  an  argument  very  proper  to  convince 
the  Heathens,  by  the  Testimony  of  their  Authors  themselves.  It 
is  therefore  in  vain,  that  you  would  make  it  pass  for  a  Fable,  since 
after  all  it  will  be  ever  undoubtedly  true,  that  this  Fable  was  current 
among  the  Heathens,  and  that  Plutarch  related  it  to  explain  the 
Silence  of  Oracles.  This  is  sufficient  to  justifie  the  Conduct  of 
Eusebius,  and  to  shew  that  he  had  reason  to  insert  in  his  Work,  as  he 
has  done,  this  (whether  Fable  or  true  Story)  by  copying  this  Place 
entirely  out  of  Plutarch." 

I  quote  also  the  heading  of  chapter  IV  in  which  the  following 
appears : 

"Eusebius  only  cited  the  Story  of  the  Death  of  the  Great  Pan, 
to  prove  the  Cessation  of  the  Heathen  Oracles  by  the  Acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Heathen  themselves. 

"Whether  it  were  true  or  false,  Eusebius  had  reason  to  cite  it." 

Some  of  these  discussions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "Great  Pan" 
are  summarized  by  Abbe  Anselme,  in  Mcmoires  de  Utterature  tires 
des  registres  de  rAcademie  royale  dcs  Inscriptions,  printed  at  the 
Hague  in  1724.     (Vol.  VI,  p.  304.) 

Among  other  eighteenth  century  criticisms  of  this  legend  may 
be  cited  Gottsched, //r/dn/^c/zr// Oro^^/w,  Leipsic,  1730  (a  translation 
of  Fontenelle)  ;  J.  Nymann,  De  Magno  Pan  Plutarchi,  Upsala,  1734 
(very  possibly  known  to  Swedenborg,  whose  remarks  on  the  down- 
fall of  the  demons  I  have  already  quoted)  :  and  Wagner,  Hist  or  ia 
de  morte  magni  Panis  sub  cxamen  revocata,  in  Miscellanea  Lip- 
siensia,  IV,  143-163. 

Voltaire,  in  his  Dictionnaire  philosophiquc,  article  "Oracle" 
(1779:  see  Qiiii'vcs,  XLV.  349)  summarizes  Fontenelle's  refutations 
of  this  ancient  story,  and  defends  them  against  their  priestly  critics. 

That  it  was  still  familiar  in  Germany  is  shown  by  the  "Oberon" 
of  Wieland  (2.  18:  published  in  1780)  : 

".  . .  .  Es  ist  so  stille  hier,  als  sei  der  grosse  Pan 
Gestorben." 

What  we  may  call  the  "text-book"  stage  of  the  Pan  legend  is 
reached  in  the  Griechischc  Gottcrlehre  of  Welcker  (II,  670)  who 
says  of  it : 

"In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  a  shrewd  pagan,  who  understood  the 
insufficiency  of  the  official  paganism  and  orphism  in  the  presence  of 
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the  Christian  movement,  and  who  foresaw  the  downfall  of  the  hylo- 
zoic  pantheism  personified  in  the  God  Pan.  the  universal  god.  used 
this  story  as  a  mounting,  finely  worked,  to  hold  the  jewel  of  his 
thought  and  so  to  give  it  greater  brilliancy.  But  the  savants  of  the 
court  of  Tiberius  misunderstood  or  endeavored  to  misapply  the 
omen  by  referring  it  to  the  Arcadian  Pan.  who  had  never  been  quali- 
fied as  the  'Great  Pan.'" 

This,  as  Reinach  observes,  (Ciiltes.  Mytlws  ct  Religions,  vol. 
Ill)  is  indeed  a  curious  piece  of  explanation,  a  strange  mixture  of 
eighteenth  century  criticism  and  early  nineteenth  century  mysticism. 
It  is  duplicated,  however,  by  Thomas  Bulfinch  in  his  ^-^ge  of  Fable, 
under  title  "Pan" : 

"As  the  name  of  the  god  signifies  all  (\)  Pan  came  to  be  consid- 
ered a  symbol  of  the  universe  and  personification  of  nature  ;  and  later 
still  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  all  the  gods  and  of  heathen- 
ism itself."  And  again,  after  quoting  Schiller's  "Gods  of  Greece" 
and  Mrs.  Browning's  "Dead  Pan":  "these  lines  are  founded  on  an 
early  Christian  tradition  that  when  the  heavenly  host  told  the  shep- 
herds at  Bethlehem  (!)  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  deep  groan,  heard 
through  all  the  isles  of  Greece,  told  that  the  great  Pan  was  dead, 
and  that  all  the  royalty  of  Olympus  was  dethroned,  and  the  several 
deities  were  sent  wandering  in  cold  and  darkness." 

Here  are,  indeed,  some  startling  extensions  of  the  stor}-.  Among 
such  may  be  noted,  also,  the  account  given  in  the  History  of  Magic 
by  that  curious  nineteenth  century  Cagliostro,  Eliphas  Levi  Zahed, 
or  by  his  true  name  Alphonse  Louis  Constant,  a  renegade  French 
priest  and  soi-disant  Orientalist  and  exploiter  of  the  "occult" — 
intimate,  none  the  less,  of  Lord  Lytton  and  of  many  another  man  of 
note  in  that  period — who  cites  the  Pan  story,  as  a  specimen  of  magic 
art,  as  follows : 

"It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  (  !)  that  at  the  Advent 
of  Christ  Jesus  a  voice  'went  wailing  over  the  sea,  crying  'Great 
Pan  is  dead!'"° 

For  recent  discussions  of  the  development  of  this  legend,  the 
reader  may  consult  also,  E.  Nestle  of  Maulbronn,  in  Archiv  fur 
ReligionsimssenscJiaft,  XII,  156-8;  Seymour  de  Ricci,  ibid.,  XII, 
579 ;  and  Otto  Weinreich  of  Heidelberg,  "Zum  Tod  des  grossen 
Pans,"  ibid.,  XIII,  467-473  ;  for  which  and  other  references  I  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Alfred  Ela  of  Boston. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  history  of  this  legend,  we  have  seen 

*  See   translation  by  A.    E.   Waite,   recently  published  by   Rider   &    Son, 
London;  also  review  in  Athen<sum,  London,  April  5,  1913. 
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how  Dumu-zi-abzu  became  Tammuz.  and  how  by  a  curious  verbal 
misinterpretation,  Tammuz  in  turn  became  Pan,  who  was  explained 
both  as  Christ  and  Antichrist ;  how  the  explanation  was  carried 
into  Christian  legend,  expounded  in  Christian  doctrine,  attacked  by 
Protestant  reformers  and  French  skeptics,  and  defended  in  angry 
rejoinders  by  a  French  Jesuit  and  an  Anglican  priest.  There  remains 
only  to  cite  the  adoption  of  this  story  as  the  essence  of  Christian 
faith,  as  the  central  point  of  attack  on  Christianity  as  a  religious 
and  philosophical  system.  This  appears  in  the  Kasidali  of  Haji 
Abdu  el-Yesdl  of  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  (written  in  1853,  but  first 
published  in  1880),  part  l\ ,  couplets  24-27: 

"And  when,  at  length,  'Great  Pan  is  dead'  uprose  the  loud  and  dolorous  cry, 
A  glamour  wither'd  on  the  ground,  a  splendor  faded  in  the  sky. 

"Yea,  Pan  was  dead,  the  Nazarene  came  and  seized  his  seat  beneath  the  sun. 
The  votar}-  of  the  Riddle-god,  whose  one  is  three  and  three  is  one; 

"Whose  saddening  creed  of  herited  Sin  spilt  o'er  the  world  its  cold  grey  spell, 
In  every  vista  showed  a  grave,  and  'neath  the  grave  the  glare  of  Hell : 

"Till  all  Life's  Poesy  sinks  to  prose ;  romance  to  dull  Reality  fades : 
Earth's  flush  of  gladness  pales  in  gloom  and  God  again  to  man  degrades." 

Here,  perhaps,  the  mourning  of  Tammuz,  restated  as  the  death 
of  the  Great  Pan,  may  rest  in  the  story  of  Christendom.  No  council 
of  the  church  will  be  likely  to  formulate  it  as  an  article  of  the  faith ; 
let  it  more  fitly  live  in  the  verse  of  Spenser  and  of  Milton,  there  to 
gladden  the  souls  of  men : 

"But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending; 
Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fixed  her  polished  car. 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable  , 
Bright-harnessed  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable." 


THE  DRAGON  OF  CHINA. 


BY  CHURCHILL  RIPLEY. 


NOTHING  could  be  more  indicative  of  the  genuine  intention  of 
the  revolutionists  in  China  to  bring  about  entirely  different 
political  conditions  from  those  that  have  been  in  existence  for  cen- 
turies than  the  fact  that  they  have  abolished  the  dragon  from  their 
flag. 

The   dragon   has   adorned   the   standards   and   banners   of   the 


AN    ANCIENT    FOUR-CLAWED    DRAGON.^ 

Chinese  from  the  earliest  times.  The  dragon  represents  not  only 
the  present  dynasty  but  the  throne  of  China  and  has  from  the 
most  remote  period.  The  dragon  has  always  been  a  Chinese  emblem 
used  as  extensively  by  the  native  Ming  and  other  dynasties  as  by  the 
present  Ching  dynasty,  therefore  much  more  than  the  regaining  of 
native  Chinese  control  is  indicated  by  the  discarding  of  the  dragon. 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  bespeak  complete  and  absolute  change 

^  The   illustrations    in   this   article   are    from   Gould's   Mythical  Monsters 
(London,  1886). 
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of  the  Chinese  mind  itself  than  the  adoption  of  a  new  design  for  the 
standard. 

The  revokitionists  are  evidently  determined  not  only  to  regain 
for  the  Chinese  that  which  has  been  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Manchus  but  to  create  a  new  China  by  subduing  the  "dragon  force," 
or  imperialism  itself. 

Great  reverence  for  this  "dragon  force"  has  existed  through 
the  centuries  and  seems  to  underlie  all  Chinese  thought.  The  em- 
peror has  always  been  spoken  of  as  having  the  "great  dragon  face," 
as  wearing  the  "great  dragon  robe,"  and  as  sitting  on  the  "great 


EMPEROR  OF  HIA  DYNASTY,  2000  B.  C. 
Illustration  from  an  ancient  Chinese  book. 

dragon  throne."  and  his  voice  has  ever  been  called  the  "dragon's 
voice." 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  any  protest  against  existing 
conditions  should  be  signalized  by  the  giving  up  of  that  which  is 
emblematic  of  imperial  power. 

The  significance  of  the  dragon  is  realized  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  dragon  winds  itself  about 
the  costliest  porcelains  and  is  woven  in  gold  and  silver  threads  in 
fabrics  designed  for  the  emperor  for  palace,  temple  and  personal 
use. 

The  dragons  that  adorn  art  objects  differ.  Some  are  repre- 
sented with  three  claws,  some  with  four  claws  and  others  with  five 
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claws  on  each  of  their  four  feet  or  paws.  Whatever  Hberties  are 
taken  without  permission  with  the  dragon  form  in  art  it  is  supposed 
and  claimed  that  the  dragon  with  five  claws  is  used  only  for  the 
emperor  and  those  to  whom  he  gives  the  right  to  use  it. 


EARLY  STANDARD. 

Showing  the  three-clawed 
dragon  of  archaic  form. 


Opinions   differ   in    regard   to   the   time   when   the  five-clawed 
dragon    became    the    imperial    emblem.-      Some   most    learned    and 

'  While  the  classics  are  available  to  students  who  are  anxious  to  know- 
about  the  mythical  dragon,  it  is  to  art  books  that  collectors  look  for  informa- 
tion about  art  objects.     The  writers  of  those  books  differ  in  their  statements. 

Chester  Holcomb  who  catalogued  the  George  A.  Heam  collection  says 
that  the  imperial  symbol  during  Sung  and  previous  dynasties  was  represented 
with  three  claws;  during  Ming  with  four,  during  Ching   (present)   with  five. 

Jacquemart  (out  of  date  but  held  to  by  collectors,  based  on  Stanislas 
Julien)  says:  "Imperial  dragon  is  armed  with  five  claws,"  but  gives  no  date. 

Marryat  states :  "Chinese  carry  back  the  origin  of  dragon  as  imperial 
standard  "to  Fuh-hi,  2962  B.  C,"  but  he  does  not  mention  claws. 

Mayer  in  his  Chinese  Reader's  Handbook  mentions  "imperial  dragon  with 
five  claws,"  but  does  not  state  time. 

Bushel  makes  the  statement:  "The  claws,  originally  three  in  number 
on  each  foot,  were  afterwards  increased  to  four  or  five, — the  last  number  be- 
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thoughtful  Students,  sinologues  of  world-wide  reputation,  hold  that 
the  imperial  dragon  had  four  claws  during  the  Ming  dynasty  and 
three  claws  hefore  that  time.  Those  making  this  statement  fail  to 
say  in  which  dynasty  the  dragon  was  first  used  as  imperial  emblem. 
A  personal  visit  to  the  Ming  tombs  for  the  purpose  of  noting 
the  number  of  claws  on  imperial  sculptures,  and  a  close  examination 
of  sculpture  and  carving  of  the  Ming  and  earlier  dynasties,  enforces 
the  conviction  that  whatever  other  dragon  form  has  appeared  in  art, 
the  five-clawed  dragon  has  been  the  imperial  emblem  for  the  past 
six  hundred  years  at  least. 


TILE    FROM    IMPERIAL    PALACE,    NANKING. 
14th  century.     Shows  dragon  with  five  claws. 

The  eave  tiles  of  the  old  imperial  palace  in  Nanking,  the  home 
of  the  early  Ming  emperors,  were  decorated  with  the  five-clawed 
or  imperial  dragon.  This  emblem,  so  says  the  Chinese  chronicler, 
"cannot  be  borne  by  any  one  outside  of  the  imperial  service  under 
penalty  of  death." 

Whether  the  same  restrictions  governed  the  use  of  the  five- 
clawed  dragon  prior  to  the  Ming  dynasty  cannot  be  stated  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  at  the  present  moment,  simply  because  those 

ing  restricted  to  the  imperial  dragon  of  last  and  previous  dynasties,  as  bro- 
caded on  imperial  robes  and  painted  on  porcelain  made  for  the  use  of  the 
palace." 

Doolittle:  "The  emperor  appropriates  to  himself  the  use  of  tiie  true 
dragon,  the  one  which  has  fi\e  claws  on  each  of  its  four  feet,"  (not  stating 
when). 

Hippisley:  "The  dragon  intimately  associated  with  the  emperor  is  always 
depicted  with  five  talons  on  eacli  claw,  and  it  is  he  alone,  properly  speaking, 
who  can  use  such  a  device  upon  his  property;  the  dragon  borne  by  princes  of 
the  blood  has  but  four  talons  on  each  claw." 

Dr.  Joseph  Edkins  in  1902  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  author  wrote :  "The 
present  dynasty  was  the  first  to  add  a  fifth  claw  to  the  imperial  dragon.  Be- 
for  that  there  were  four." 
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best  fitted  to  search  the  Chinese  records  and  classics  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  have  not  been  sufficiently  interested  to  look  into 
the  matter.  It  is  certain  that  vast  numbers  of  objects  existed  v^hich 
have  been  described  and  illustrated  in  early  books  of  the  empire, 


IMPERIAL   STANDARD. 
Illustration  from  the  'Rh  Ya. 


as  decorated  with  five-clawed  dragons ;  but  it  does  not  seem  equally 
certain  that  only  the  five-clawed  dragon  was  reserved  for  imperial 
use.  On  the  contrary,  if  many  of  the  old  traditions  are  not  apocryphal 
we  must  accept  the  fact  that  dragons  with  four  claws  were  repre- 
sented  as   being  driven   by   the   emperors   of   early   dynasties,   and 
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upon  coins  and  very  early  standards  of  the  empire  the  three-clawed 
dragon  fig^ures  as  imperial  emhlem. 

In  illustrations  taken  from  the  Rli  Va  the  five-clawed  dragon 
is  found  on  imperial  banners  used  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  less  fully  developed  Saurian  appears  with  only 
three  claws. 

Were  it  the  intent  of  the  leaders  of  the  present  disturbance  in 
China  merely  to  regain  for  the  Chinese  a  native  dynasty,  a  design 
from  one  of  the  native  Chinese  standards  of  the  past  centuries 
might  have  been  adopted.  The  attack  is  more  far-reaching  and  de- 
mands the  discontinuance  of  imperial  power. 


JOSEPH  AND  ASENATH. 

BY  BERNHARD  PICK. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  romance  of  Joseph  and  Asenath  is  founded  upon  the  words 
of  Gen.  xH.  45 :  "And  he  gave  him  to  wife,  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On."  Later  Judaism  took  offence 
that  Joseph  should  have  married  a  heathen  woman,  and  the  assertion 
was  therefore  made  that  Asenath,  whom  Dinah  bore  to  Shechem, 
was  brought  up  by  the  wife  of  Poti-pherah,  prince  of  Tanes.^  How- 
ever this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  this  religious  romance  was  once 
widely  known. 

A  fragment  of  a  Greek  text  of  this  legend  Fabricius  published 
from  a  Codex  Baroccianus  in  his  Codex  pseudepigraphns.  Vol.  H, 
85-102 ;  but  the  complete  text  according  to  four  manuscripts  was 
first  published  by  Batiffol,  Studia  patristica,  etudes  d'ancienne  littera- 
ture  chretienne,  fasc.  1-2,  Paris,  1889-1890.  pp.  1-87,  and  this  is  the 
one  we  follow. 

The  Latin  text,  which  was  formerly  the  main  source  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  legend,  is  only  an  extract.  It  is  printed  in  Vin- 
centius  Belloracensis  (13th  century),  SpecuJiun  historiale,  Vol.  1, 
lib.  n,  cap.  118-124,  and  reprinted  in  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepi- 
graphns, I,  774-784.  The  complete  Latin  text  from  which  this 
extract  was  taken,  was  discovered  by  James  in  two  IMSS.  of  English 
origin  (13th-14th  century)  at  Cambridge,  and  is  given  in  Batiffol's 
work,  fasc.  2,  pp.  89-115.-  According  to  Batift'ol,  the  translation, 
like  that  of  the  "Testaments  of  XH   Patriarchs,"  may  have  been 

^  So  the  Targum  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xli.  45.  In  the  Bible  we  read  nothing 
of  Dinah's  daughter.  In  the  "Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs,"  Joseph 
(XVIII,  3)  speaks  to  his  children  of  his  father-in-law  Potipherah,  his  lord, 
who  gave  him  his  daughter  Asenath  to  wife,  and  a  hundred  talents  of  gold 
besides. 

*  A  perusal  of  this  text  proves  that  it  is  not  as  complete  as  the  Greek. 
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made  by  Robert  Grosseteste,  or  may  have  proceeded  from  his  school 
(13th  century). 

A  Syriac  version  was  published  by  Laud,  in  Anecdota  Syriaca, 
III,  1870.  pp.  15-46.  According  to  Wright  {Catalogue  of  Syriac 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  1047)  this  text  (Add.  17202)  be- 
longs to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  Batiffol  is  inclined  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  If  such  is  the  case  the  Greek 
original  must  belong  to  the  fifth  century,  or  perhaps  to  a  still  earlier 
period.  From  the  Syriac  translation  G.  Oppenheim  made  a  Latin 
version.  FabuJa  Jose  phi  et  Asenethae  e  libro  syriaco  latine  versa, 
Berlin,  1886.  The  Syriac  text  is  imperfect;  the  end  of  section  XIII, 
the  whole  of  XI\^  and  XV  and  the  beginning  of  section  XVI  are 
wanting. 

An  Armenian  translation  was  published  by  the  Mechitharists 
of  Venice  in  Revue  polyhistore,  Vol.  XLIII,  1885,  pp.  200-206, 
XLIV,  1888,  pp.  25-34.''  A  part  of  it  was  rendered  into  French 
by  A.  Carriere,  "Une  version  armenienne  de  I'histoire  d'Asseneth" 
in  Nouveaux  melanges  orientaux  publics  par  I'ccolc  spcciale  des 
langues  orient  ales  vii'antcs,  1886.  pp.  471  ff. 

An  Ethiopian  version  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  an  Ethiopian 
M.S.  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  as  may  be  seen  from  A. 
Dillniann's  catalogue  of  Ethiopian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
Add.  16188.  p.  142. 

A  Slavic  text  was  edited  by  Novakavic.  for  which  see  the  notice 
of  Kozak  in  Jahrbi'ichcr  fi'ir  protestantische  Theologie,  1892.  pp. 
136  f.,  and  Bonwetsch  in  ITarnack's  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen 
Litteratur,  I.  915. 

Batiffol  thinks  that  a  Jewish  legend  is  the  basis  of  our  narrative 
which  became  "the  theme  of  a  Christian  development  in  the  same 
style  as  that  of  the  post-Constantine  hagiographical  legends,  prob- 
ably of  the  fifth  century."  lie  also  thinks  that  the  author  "has  left 
us  more  than  a  novel :  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  document  of 
value  for  the  historv  of  ritual  theology  and  of  the  Christian  life" 
(p.  Z7). 

JOSEPH  AND  ASENATH.i 
I.  In  the  first  year  of  plenty,  in  the  second  month,  on  the  fifth 

^  It  is  also  printed  in  the  collection  of  Old  Test.  Apocrypha  edited  by  the 
Mechitharists,  Venice,  1896. 

*  The  title  varies  in  the  different  manuscripts.  Batiffol  adopts  the  title 
"The  Prayer  of  .'\senalh";  the  Syriac  reads.  "The  History  of  the  Righteous 
Joseph  and  his  Wife  Asenath."  We  prefer  the  more  common  "Joseph  and 
Asenath." 
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day  of  the  month,  Pharaoh  sent  Joseph  forth  to  go  through  the 
whole  land  of  Egypt.  In  the  fourth  month  of  the  first  year,  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  the  month,  Joseph  came  to  the  borders  of  Helio- 
polis,  and  he  gathered  together  the  corn  of  that  land  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea. 

There  was  a  man  in  that  city  named  Pentephres,-  a  priest  of 
Heliopolis  and  a  satrap  of  Pharaoh,  and  a  ruler  of  all  satraps  and 
great  chiefs  of  Pharaoh.  This  man  was  very  rich  and  exceedingly 
wise  and  mild,  being  also  a  counselor  of  Pharaoh,  because  he  was 
wiser  than  all  the  great  chiefs  of  Pharaoh.  He  had  a  daughter,  a 
virgin  named  Asenath,  eighteen  years  of  age,  tall  and  handsome 
and  more  beautiful  than  any  virgin  upon  the  earth.  This  Asenath 
was  not  like  the  virgins  among  the  daughters  of  the  Egyptians,  but 
in  all  respects  was  like  the  daughters  of  the  Hebrews,  being  tall  like 
Sarah,  and  comely  like  Rebecca,  and  beautiful  like  Rachel.  The 
fame  of  her  beauty  spread  over  all  that  land  and  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  so  that  on  this  account  not  only  the  sons  of  the  great 
chiefs  and  satraps  but  also  the  sons  of  kings,  all  the  young  and 
mighty  men,  wished  to  marry  her ;  and  on  her  account  there  was 
much  strife  among  them  and  they  attempted  to  make  war  against 
each  other. 

The  first-born  son  of  Pharaoh  also  heard  of  her,  and  he  en- 
treated his  father  to  give  her  to  him  for  a  wife  saying:  "Give  me, 
O  father,  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Pentephres,  the  first  man  of 
Heliopolis,  for  a  wife."  And  his  father,  Pharaoh,  said  to  him : 
"Why  seekest  thou  a  wife  who  is  inferior  to  thyself,  who  art  king 
of  this  whole  land?  Behold  the  daughter  of  Joachim,  King  of 
Moab,  is  nearer  to  thee,  for  she  is  a  queen  as  well  as  very  beautiful ; 
take  her,  therefore,  for  thy  wife." 

n.  Now  Asenath  was  high-minded  and  proud,  despising  every 
man  and  holding  them  in  contempt,  and  no  man  had  ever  seen  her, 
because  her  father  had  built  nearby  his  house  a  great  and  very  high 
tower,  and  at  the  top  of  the  tower  was  an  upper  story  having  ten 
rooms.  The  first  room  was  large  and  very  beautiful  and  strewn 
with  bright  stones  ;  and  its  walls  were  covered  with  flat  pieces  of 
costly  and  variegated  stones.  The  ceiling  of  that  room  was  of  gold, 
and  inside  many  silver  and  golden  gods  of  the  Egyptians  were 
fastened  to  the  walls.  And  Asenath  worshiped  and  reverenced  all 
these,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  them  daily. 

The  second  room  contained  all  the  dresses  and  chests  of  Ase- 
nath. There  was  much  gold  and  silver  in  it,  and  new  apparel  inter- 
*This  is  the  Greek  for  Potiphar. 
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woven  with  gold,  and  many  select  gems  and  precious  linen  and  all 
her  ornaments. 

The  third  room  was  the  treasury  of  Asenath,  containing  all  the 
good  things  of  the  earth.  The  other  seven  rooms  were  occupied 
hy  the  seven  ministering  maidens  of  Asenath,  each  one  having  one 
room,  because  they  were  of  the  same  age  and  born  in  the  same  night 
with  Asenath.  and  she  loved  them  fondly.  They  also  were  very 
beautiful  like  the  stars  of  the  heavens,  and  they  were  acquainted 
neither  with  any  man  nor  male  child. 

The  great  room  of  Asenath  wherein  she  passed  her  maiden 
(lavs  had  three  windows ;  one,  which  was  very  large,  looked  into 
the  court  towards  the  east ;  the  second  towards  the  south,  and  the 
third  toward  the  street  [where  the  passers-by  could  be  seen].^  A 
golden  bed  stood  in  the  room,  looking  toward  the  east,  and  it  was 
covered  with  inirple  interwoven  with  gold,  prepared  of  hyacinth 
and  linen  ;  only  Asenath  slept  in  this  bed  and  in  it  no  other  person 
had  ever  slept.  Round  about  the  house  was  a  large  court,  and 
around  the  court  a  very  high  wall  built  of  square  stones.  In  the 
court  were  four  gates  overlaid  with  iron,  and  a  guard  of  seventeen 
armed  voung  men  watched  them.  Inside  the  court  near  the  wall 
there  were  trees  of  great  variety  and  all  bearing  fruit,  their  fruit 
being  mellow,  for  it  was  the  time  of  the  harvest.  To  the  right  of 
tlu-  court  was  a  spring  of  water,  and  underneath  the  spring  a  large 
basin  received  the  water  from  that  spring,  whence  it  went  like  a 
river  through  the  midst  of  the  court  and  watered  all  the  trees 
therein. 

III.  Now  in  the  first  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  in  the  fourth 
month  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month.  Joseph  came  into  the 
borders  of  Heliopolis  to  gather  the  corn  of  that  country.  And  as 
he  came  near  to  Heliopolis,  he  sent  before  him  twelve  men  to  Pen- 
tephres,  the  priest  of  that  city,  saying:  "I  will  lodge  with  thee  to-day, 
because  it  is  noon  and  time  for  dinner,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
very  great,  and  1  will  refresh  myself  under  the  cover  of  thy  house." 
When  I'ente])hres  heard  this,  he  rejoiced  greatly  and  said.  "Blessed 
be  the  Lord  (iod  of  Joseph,'  because  my  lord  Joseph  has  thought 
me  worthv,"''  And  Pentephres  called  the  steward  of  his  house  and 
said  to  him,  "]\Iake  haste  and  prepare  my  house,  and  make  ready 
a  great  meal,  for  Joseph,  the  mighty  of  God,  comes  to  us  this  day." 

When   Asenath  heard   that  her   father  and   mother  had   come 

"  So  the  Syriac. 

*One  MS,  reads:  "Israel." 

'Some  MSS.  omit:  "because — worthy." 
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from  the  field  of  their  inheritance,  she  rejoiced  greatly  and  said,  "I 
will  go  and  see  my  father  and  mother,  for  they  have  come  from  the 
field  of  our  inheritance,"  because  it  is  the  hour  of  the  harvest/  And 
Asenath  ran  into  her  room  where  her  dresses  were,^  and  put  on  a 
dress  interwoven  with  gold  and  girded  herself  with  her  golden 
girdle,^  and  put  bracelets  on  her  arms  and  golden  sandals  on  her 
feet ;  and  round  about  her  neck  she  put  a  costly  ornament  and  costly 
gems,  having  the  names  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  inscribed  on 
all  sides,  on  the  bracelets  as  well  as  on  the  stones  i^*^  she  put  also 
a  mitre  upon  her  head,  and  a  diadem  she  bound  tightly^^  around  her 
temples,  and  covered  the  head  with  a  veil. 

IV.  And  hastening  she  descended  the  steps  from  the  upper  room 
and  came  to  her  father  and  mother  and  kissed  them.  And  Pente- 
phres  and  his  wife  rejoiced  very  much  over  their  daughter  Asenath, 
because  they  beheld  her  dressed  and  adorned  like  a  bride  of  God ; 
and  they  took  all  the  good  things  which  they  had  brought  from 
the  field  of  their  inheritance  and  gave  them  to  their  daughter.  And 
Asenath  rejoiced  over  all  the  good  things,  over  the  grapes  and 
pomegranates  and  dates  and  over  the  doves  and  fruits  and  figs, 
because  everything  was  beautiful  and  good  to  the  taste.^^ 

And  Pentephres  said  to  Asenath,  his  daughter,  "My  child,"  and 
she  answered:  "Here  am  I,  lord."  And  he  said  to  her:  "Sit  down 
between  us,  and  I  will  speak  to  thee  my  message."  Having  seated 
herself  between  her  father  and  mother,  Pentephres,  her  father,  took 
her  right  hand  in  his  and  kissed  her,  and  said,  "Most  beloved  child." 
She  said  to  him :  "Here  am  I,  my  lord  father."  And  Pentephres 
said :  "Behold,  Joseph  the  mighty  one  of  God,  comes  to  us  to-day. 
He  is  the  chief  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  King  Pharaoh  has  made 
him  the  chief  of  all  our  land,  and  he  supplies  all  the  land  with  corn 
and  saves  it  from  the  coming  famine.  Joseph  is  a  God-fearing 
man,  wise  and  unmarried,  as  thou  art  to-day,  and  a  man  mighty  in 
wisdom  and  understanding,  and  the  spirit  of  God^''  is  upon  him, 

"The  Syriac  omits:  "she  rejoiced — inlieritance." 

'The  Syriac  and  2  MSS.  omit:  "because — harvest." 

*  The  Syriac  omits  :  "into  her  room — were." 

'The  Syriac  and  i  Greek  MS.  omit:  "and  girded — girdle." 

'"The  Syriac  and  two  Greek  MSS.  add  after  stones:  "and  the  faces  of  the 
idols  were  graven  in  the  stones." 

''Two  MSS.  and  the  Syriac  omit:  "she  bound  tightly." 

"One  MS.  omits:  "and  good  to  the  taste."     The  Syriac  omits  all  after 
"all  the  good  things." 

"  Syriac  :  "of  the  holy  God." 
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and  the  grace  of  God  is  in  his  heart.  Now  then,  most  beloved 
child,'*  I  will  give  thee  to  him  for  a  wife,  and  thou  shalt  he  his 
bride,  and  he  shall  be  thy  bridegroom  forever." 

When  Asenath  heard  these  words  of  her  father,  drops  of  sweat 
stood  on  her  face  and  she  was  greatly  incensed,  and  looking  askance 
at  her  father,  she  said:  "Why  speakest  thou  these  words,  my  lord 
father?  Wouldst  thou  give  me  to  be  a  slave  to  a  stranger  and  a 
fugitive,  to  a  person  bought  with  money?  Is  he  not  the  shepherd's 
son  from  Canaan?  Is  he  not  the  one  who  had  guilty  intercourse 
with  his  mistress  and  whom  his  master  put  into  the  dark  prison, 
and  whom  Pharaoh  took  out  of  the  prison  when  he  interpreted  his 
dream,  in  the  same  manner  as  also  the  old  women  of  the  Egyptians 
interpret?'^  Nay,  but  I  will  become  the  wife  of  the  king's  first-born 
son,  because  he  will  be  king  of  all  the  land.'"  When  Pentephres 
heard  this,  he  spoke  no  more  of  Joseph  to  Asenath,  his  daughter, 
because  she  had  replied  boldly  and  with  anger. 

V.  And  lo!  a  youth  of  Pentephres's  household  rushed  in  and 
said  to  him :  "Behold,  Joseph  stands  before  the  gates  of  our  court." 
And  when  Asenath  heard  these  words  she  fled  from  before  her 
father  and  mother  and  went  to  the  upper  story  to  her  room,  and 
stood  by  the  large  window  looking  toward  the  east  that  she  might 
see  Joseph  coming  into  her  father's  house.  And  Pentephres  and  his 
wife  and  all  their  family  and  household  went  out  to  meet  Joseph, 
and  when  the  gates  of  the  court  were  opened,  which  looked  toward 
the  east,  Joseph  entered,  sitting  in  the  second  chariot  of  Pharaoh. 
Four  horses,  white  as  snow,  were  harnessed  with  golden-studded 
bridles  and  the  whole  chariot  was  made  of  pure  gold.  Joseph  was 
dressed  in  a  white  and  glittering  robe,  and  his  stole  was  purple, 
made  of  linen  interwoven  with  gold ;  a  golden  wreath  was  upon 
his  head,  and  round  about  the  wreath  were  twelve  choice  stones, 
and  upon  the  twelve  stones  were  golden  rays,  and  in  his  right  hand 
he  held  the  royal  rod,  surmounted  by  a  divided  olive  branch  with 
much  fruit  on  it. 

After  Joseph  had  entered  into  the  court  and  its  gates  were 
shut,  every  stranger  remained  outside  of  the  court,  because  the 
gate-keeper  closed  and  locked  the  gates.  Then  Pentephres  and  his 
wife  and  all  their  family,  with  the  exception  of  their  daughter  x-Xse- 
nath,  came  and  fell  before  Joseph  to  the  ground.  And  Joseph, 
having  descended  from  his  chariot,  lifted  them  up. 

"Two  MSS.  and  Syriac  omit:  "most  beloved." 
"  Some  codices  omit :  "in  the  same — interpret." 
"One  MS.  and  Syriac:  "land  of  Egypt." 
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VI.  And  when  Asenath  saw  Joseph  she  was  stung  to  the  heart, 
her  knees  became  enfeebled,  her  whole  body  trembled  and  she  was 
much  afraid  and  said  in  her  heart :  "Woe  is  me,  wretched  me ! 
Whither  shall  I,  miserable  one,  go  now,  or  where  shall  I  hide  myself 
from  his  face?  Or  how  shall  Joseph,  the  son  of  God,  see  me,  be- 
cause I  have  spoken  evil  concerning  him?  Woe  is  me,  unhappy 
one !  whither  shall  I  go  and  hide  myself,  because  he  sees  every  hid- 
den thing  and  knows  all  things,  and  no  hidden  thing  is  forgotten 
by  him  on  account  of  the  great  light  that  is  in  him?  And  now  be 
gracious  unto  me,  O  God  of  Joseph,  because  I  have  spoken  evil 
words  in  ignorance  concerning  him.  What  shall  I  do  now?  Have 
I  not  said  that  Joseph  is  the  son  of  the  shepherd  from  the  land  of 
Canaan?  but  now  he  comes  to  us  in  his  chariot  like  the  sun  from 
heaven  and  entered  into  our  house  to-day  and  shines  like  a  light  on 
earth.  I  was  foolish  and  bold,  because  I  mocked  at  him  and  spoke 
evil  things  about  him,  and  knew  not  that  Joseph  is  the  son  of  God. 
Who  among  men  upon  earth  has  ever  begotten  such  a  beauty,  or 
what  woman  has  brought  forth  such  a  light?  I  am  wretched  and 
foolish,  because  I  spoke  such  evil  words  to  my  father. ^^  Now,  my 
father,  give  me  to  Joseph  to  be  his  handmaiden  and  slave,  and  I 
will  serve  him  for  ever." 

VII.  And  Joseph  came  into  the  house  of  Pentephres  and  sat 
upon  the  throne,  and  they  washed  his  feet  and  set  before  him  a 
separate  table,  for  Joseph  ate  not  with  the  Egyptians  because  this 
was  an  abomination  to  him.  And  looking  up,  Joseph  saw  Asenath, 
and  he  said  to  Pentephres :  "Who  is  that  woman  who  stands  in  the 
upper  story  by  the  window?  Let  her  go  away  from  this  house." 
For  Joseph  was  afraid,  saying,  "lest  she  also  may  trouble  me."  For 
all  the  women  and  daughters  of  the  chiefs  and  satraps  of  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  were  anxious  to  be  with  him.  But  also  as  many  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Egyptians  as  saw  Joseph  were 
affected  by  his  beauty  ;  and  the  chiefs  whom  the  women  sent  to 
him  with  silver  and  gold  and  precious  gifts  Joseph  dismissed  with 
threats  and  in  pride  saying:  "I  will  not  sin  before  the  Lord  God 
and  before  my  father  Israel."  For  Joseph  had  God  always  before 
his  eyes  and  he  always  remembered  the  commandment  of  his  father, 
Jacob,  who  often  spoke  and  admonished  his  son,  Joseph,  and  all  his 
sons:  "Keep  away,  my  children,  from  a  strange  woman  and  have 

"  The  Syriac  reads  besides :  "And  now  whither  shall  I  go  and  hide  myself 
from  before  his  face,  that  Joseph,  the  son  of  God,  see  me  not?  Whither  shall 
I  flee,  since  every  place  is  open  and  covered  with  light  before  him,  since  the 
light  which  is  in  him  illumines  everything.  But  now,  have  mercy  upon  me, 
O  Lord  God  of  Joseph,  because  I  have  spoken  foolishly." 
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no  intercourse  with  her,  fur  intercourse  with  her  is  utter  destruction 
and  corruption."  On  this  account  Joseph  said :  "Let  that  woman 
s^o  away  from  this  house." 

And  Pentephres  said  unto  him:  "My  lord,  she  wliom  thou  seest 
standing  in  the  upper  story  is  not  a  stranger,  but  is  our  daughter, 
who  despises  every  man,  'and  no  other  man  has  ever  seen  her  ex- 
cepting thyself  to-day.  And  if  thou  wilt,  O  Lord,  she  shall  come  and 
salute  thee,^*  for  our  daughter  is  as  thy  sister."  And  Joseph  was 
very  glad  because  Pentephres  told  him  that  she  was  a  virgin  hating 
every  man,'**  and  Jose{)h  said  to  Pentephres  and  to  his  wife:-''  "If 
she  is  your  daughter  and  a  virgin,^^  let  her  come,  for  she  is  my 
sister,-^  and  I  will  love  her  as  my  sister  from  this  dav  on." 

VIIL  Then  her  mother  went  upstairs  and  brought  Asenath  to 
Joseph,  and  Pentephres  said  to  her:  "Welcome  thy  brother,  for  he 
is  also  a  virgin  like  thyself  to-day,  and  he  hates  every  strange 
woman  as  thou  also  hatest  every  strange  man."  And  Asenath 
said  unto  Joseph :  "Hail,  O  Lord,  blessed  of  the  most  high  God !" 
And  Joseph  said  to  her:  "May  the  God  who  gives  life  to  all,  bless 
thee,  O  maiden."  And  Pentephres  said  to  his  daughter  Asenath : 
"Go  and  kiss  thy  brother."  As  Asenath  was  approaching  to  kiss 
Joseph,  Joseph  extended  his  right  hand  and  put  it  upon  her  chest 
between  her  two  breasts  (for  her  breasts  stood  out  like  beautiful 
apples)  and  Joseph  said:  "It  is  not  proper  for  a  God-fearing  man 
who  blesses  with  his  mouth  the  living  God,  and  eats  the  blessed 
bread  of  life,  and  drinks  the  blessed  cup  of  immortality,  and  is 
anointed  with  the  blessed  ointment  of  incorruption,  to  kiss  a  strange 
woman  who  blesses  with  her  mouth  dead  and  dumb  idols,  and  eats 
from  their  table  the  bread  of  strangling,  and  drinks  from  their 
libation  the  cup  of  treachery,  and  is  anointed  with  the  ointment  of 
destruction.  But  the  man  who  fears  God  kisses  his  mother  and  his 
own  sister,  and  the  sister  of  his  tribe,  and  his  wife — all  such  as  bless 
with  their  mouths  the  living  God.  In  like  manner,  it  becoines  not 
a  God-fearing  woman  to  kiss  a  strange  man,  for  this  is  an  abomina- 
tion before  the  Lord  God." 

And  when  Asenath  heard  these  words  of  Joseph  she  became 
very  sad  and  groaned  aloud,  and  as  she  was  gazing  at  Joseph,  her 
eyes  being  open  were  filled  with  tears.     And  when  Joseph  saw  her 

"  Syriac :  "salute  thy  nobility." 

"  Syriac  omits :  "hating  every  man." 

*  Syriac  omits:  "to  Pentephres  and  his  wife." 

"  Syriac :  "virgin,  and  despises  every  strange  person,  she  will  not  vex  me." 

**  Syriac :  "relative." 
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weeping  he  pitied  her  very  much,  for  he  was  meek  and  merciful 
and  feared  the  Lord.  He  then  laid  his  right  hand  on  her  head  and 
said :  "O  Lord  God  of  my  father  Israel,  thou  most  high  and  powerful 
God,  who  givest  life  to  all  things  and  callest  from  darkness  to  light 
and  from  error  to  truth-"'  and  from  death  to  life,  bless  thou  also 
this  maid,  and  quicken  and  renew  her  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,-*  that 
she  may  eat  the  bread  of  life"'"'  and  drink  the  cup  of  thy  blessing ; 
and  number  thou  her  with  thy  people  whom  thou  hast  chosen  before 
the  world  was,  that  she  may  enter  into  the  rest  which  thou  has  pre- 
pared for  thine  elect  and  live  in  thine  everlasting  life  unto  eternity."-'' 

IX.  And  Asenath  was  very  glad  for  the  blessing  of  Joseph.  She 
then  hastened  and  went  to  her  upper  room,  and  fell  upon  her  bed, 
being  weak^^  because  she  had  joy  and  sorrow  and  sadness.  And  she 
did  sweat  as  she  heard  these  words  of  Joseph  and  how  he  spoke  to 
her  in  the  name  of  the  most  high  God.  She  then  cried  bitterly,  and 
withdrew  from  her  gods  which  she  had  worshiped  and  the  idols 
which  she  renounced,-^  and  she  waited  till  evening. 

And  Joseph  ate  and  drank,  and  told  his  servants  to  yoke  their 
horses  to  their  chariots  and  to  go  round  all  the  country.  And  Pen- 
tephres  said  to  Joseph :  "Let  my  Lord  remain  here  to-day,  and  go 
on  thy  way  to-morrow."  But  Joseph  said:  "Nay:  I  will  go  to-day, 
for  this  is  the  day  on  which  God  began  to  create  all  his  creatures, 
and  on  the  eighth  day  I  will  return  to  you  and  stay  here." 

X.  When  Joseph  had  gone  away,  Pentephres  and  all  his  family 
went  about  their  business  and  Asenath  was  left  alone  with  her  six 
maidens,-^  sad  and  weeping,  till  the  sun  went  down.  She  neither 
ate  bread  nor  drank  any  water,  and  while  all  were  asleep  she  alone 
was  awake  and  wept  and  beat  her  breast  vigorously  with  her  hand. 
After  this  Asenath  arose  from  her  bed  and  crept  silently  down  the 
steps  from  the  upper  story,  and  went  to  the  gate  where  she  found 
the  gate-keeper  sleeping  with  her  children.  She  hastily  took  down 
from  the  door  the  covering  of  the  doorway,  filled  it  with  ashes  and 
carried  it  to  the  upper  story  placing  it  upon  the  pavement.  She 
then  locked  the  door  firmly  and  threw  the  bolt  from  the  side,^*' 
sighing  and  weeping  heavily. 

^  Some  MSS,  omit:  "and  from  error  to  truth." 

"  Syriac  and  one  MS.  omit :  "Holy." 

^  Some  codices  omit:  "That  she  may  eat  the  bread  of  thy  life." 

^  One  codex  omits  :  "and  live — eternity." 

^  Syriac  omits  :  "being  weak." 

^  Syriac  and  one  codex  omit :  "and  the  idols — renounced." 

*"  Some  codices  omit :  "six." 

^"  Syriac  omits  :  "she  then — side." 
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When  the  maiden  whom  Asenath  loved  more  than  the  others, 
heard  her  sighing,  she  hastened  to  the  door,  awaking  the  other 
maidens  also  from  their  sleep,  and  she  found  it  locked.  And  as 
she  heard  the  sighing  and  weeping  of  Asenath,  she  said  to  her, 
standing  outside:  "What  aileth  thee,  my  mistress?  What  maketh 
thee  so  sad,  and  what  giveth  thee  such  trouble?  Open  unto  us  and 
let  us  see  thee."  And  Asenath  answered  from  within  without  open- 
ing: "My  head  suffers  a  great  and  heavy  pain,  and  I  am  resting  on 
my  bed  and  am  unable  to  get  up  and  open  to  you,  for  I  am  ill  in  all 
my  limbs.  Go,  therefore,  each  one  of  you  to  her  own  room  and  rest, 
and  leave  me  alone." 

And  when  each  maiden  had  gone  to  her  own  room^^  Asenath 
arose,  and  opening  the  door  of  her  bedchamber"'-  silently  went  to  her 
second  room  where  her  garments  were.  She  opened  her  coffer  and 
took  out  a  dark  tunic  which  she  had  worn  when  her  brother,  the 
first-born,  had  died.  Taking  this  tunic^'*  to  her  room,  she  carefully 
locked  the  door  again  and  threw  the  bolt  from  the  side.  Asenath 
then  took  off  her  royal  robe  and  put  on  the  dress  of  mourning.  She 
loosened  her  golden  girdle,  girding  herself  with  a  rope,  and  cast 
aside  her  head-dress  and  the  diadem,  and  the  bracelets  from  her 
hands  and  feet,  throwing  everything  to  the  ground.  She  then  took 
her  choicest  dress  and  the  golden  girdle  and  the  head-dress  and 
diadem,  and  flung  them  out  of  the  north  window  to  the  needy.''* 
She  also  took  all  her  gods  which  were  in  the  room,  gods  both  of 
silver  and  gold  of  which  she  had  a  number,  and  broke  them  into 
pieces  and  flung  them  out  of  the  window  to  the  beggars  and  the 
needy. ■'^^  She  also  took  the  royal  meal,  the  fatlings  as  well  as  the 
fishes  and  the  meats  of  the  heifer  and  all  the  offerings  to  her  gods, 
and  the  vessels  of  sacrificial  wine,  and  flung  them  out  of  the  window 
on  the  north  to  the  dogs^"  for  food.  Then  she  took  the  curtain  with 
the  ashes  and  spread  it  on  the  ground  ;  she  took  a  sack  and  girded 
her  loins ;  she  loosened  the  plaits  of  her  hair  and  besprinkled  her 
head  with  ashes,  and  with  her  hands  she  smote  her  breast  and  cried 
the  whole  night  bitterly  till  morning.  .And  when  .\senath  arose  in 
the  morning  she  looked,  and  behold  the  ashes  on  her  head  were  like 

"Two  MSS.  and  Syriac  omit:  "And  rest,  and — room." 

°' Two  MSS.  and  Syriac  omit:  "of  her  bedclianiber." 

"  Syriac :  "this  mourning  tunic." 

"  Syriac  omits :  "to  the  needy." 

"  Syriac  omits :  "to  the  beggars  and  the  needy." 

^"Syriac:  "to  the  strange  dogs,  saying:  it  is  not  becoming  to  give  this  im- 
pure and  fetid  meal  to  the  domestic  dogs  but  to  strange  ones." 
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clay  because  of  her  tears  ;  and  she  fell  again  on  her  face  upon  the 
ashes,  till  the  sun  went  down.  This  she  did  for  seven  days,  without 
tasting  food. 

XI.  And  on  the  eighth  day  as  the  morning  dawned  and  the 
birds  were  singing  and  the  dogs  were  barking  at  the  passers-by, 
Asenath  rose  a  little  from  the  floor  and  ashes  on  which  she  was 
lying,  because  she  was  very  weak  and  exhausted  from  much  humilia- 
tion ;  for  Asenath  was  distressed  and  fainthearted,  and  her  strength 
failed,  and  she  leaned  against  the  wall  sitting  down  below  the  win- 
dow looking  towards  the  east ;  she  threw  her  head  into  her  lap, 
twisting  the  fingers  of  her  hand  over  her  right  knee ;  and  her  mouth 
was  closed,  and  she  had  not  opened  it  during  the  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  of  her  humiliation.  In  her  heart  she  thought  without 
opening  her  mouth :  "What  shall  I  do,  the  lowly  one,  or  whither  shall 
I  go?  to  what  place  shall  I  flee,  or  to  whom  shall  I  speak,  a  maiden 
orphaned  and  lonely,  forsaken  by  all  and  hated?  For  all  will  hate 
me  and  with  them  even  my  father  and  my  mother,  because  I  have 
renounced  their  gods  and  destroyed  them  to  the  needy  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  men.  For  my  father  and  my  mother  will  say:  'Asenath 
is  not  our  daughter' ;  and  all  my  family  will  also  hate  me,  and  all 
men,  because  I  have  given  their  gods  to  destruction.  And  I,  too, 
have  hated  every  man  and  all  that  sought  me  in  marriage,  and  now 
in  this  my  humiliation  I  am  hated  by  all  and  they  rejoice  in  my 
affliction.  The  Lord  God  of  the  mighty  Joseph  hates  all  who  wor- 
ship idols,  because  he  is  a  jealous  God,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  fearful 
to  all  who  worship  strange  gods.^'^  And  he  hates  me  also,  because 
I  have  worshiped  dead  and  mute  idols,  and  blessed  them.^^  But 
now  I  have  fled  from  their  offering  and  my  mouth  is  estranged 
from  their  table,  and  I  have  not  the  courage  to  call  upon  the  Lord 
God  of  heaven,  the  Most  High  and  powerful  God  of  the  mighty 
Joseph, ^^  because  my  mouth  is  stained  with  the  sacrifices  of  idols, 
l^ut  I  have  heard  many  say  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  truth- 
ful God,  and  a  living  God,  and  a  gracious  God  and  long  suffering, 
and  very  merciful  and  good,  who  considers  not  the  sins  of  the 
humble  and  especially  of  one  sinning  in  ignorance,  and  puts  not  to 
shame  the  lawless  conduct  in  the  time  of  the  affliction  of  the  dis- 
tressed ;  therefore,  I,  too,  the  humble. *°  will  turn  and  flee  to  him  and 
confess  to  him  all  my  sins  and  pour  out  my  petition  before  him, 

^^  Syriac  :  "worship  the  works  of  the  hand  of  men." 

^'  Syriac  omits  the  whole  sentence. 

""  Syriac  omits  :  "and  powerful — Joseph." 

^  Syriac  omits  :  "the  humble." 
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and  he  will  have  compassion  on  my  suffering.  For  who  knows  that 
when  he  sees  this  my  humiliation  and  this  desolation  of  my  soul, 
he  will  have  pity  upon  me?  He  will  also  see  the  orphanhood  of  my 
distress  and  virginity,  and  protect  me,  since,  as  I  hear,*^  he  is  the 
father  of  orphans,  the  comfort  of  the  distressed  and  the  help  of  the 
persecuted.  Therefore  I,  the  humble,*^  will  also  undertake  to  cry 
to  him."  Then  Asenath  stood  up  from  the  wall  where  she  sat,  and 
knelt  towards  the  east,  and  lifting  up  her  eyes  toward  heaven  she 
opened*''  her  mouth  and  spoke  to  God. 

XII.  Prayer  and  Confession  of  Asenath.**  "O  Lord,  God  of  the 
righteous,'*^  who  hast  created  the  eons  and  preserved  all  living 
things,**^  Riving  the  breath  of  life  to  all  thy  creatures  ;*^  who  hast 
brought  the  hidden  to  light  and  hast  made  all  things  and  madest 
visible  the  invisible  ;  who  hast  made  high  the  heaven  and  founded  the 
earth  upon  the  waters  ;  who  madest  fast  the  great  stones  upon  the 
abyss  of  the  water  which  shall  not  sink  but  are  forever  doing  thy 
will,  since  thou,  O  Lord,  spokest  and  all  became,  and  thy  word,  O 
Lord,  is  life  to  all  thy  creatures ;  to  thee,  O  Lord  my  God,  I  now 
flee  ;  from  now  will  I  cry  unto  thee.  O  Lord,  and  to  thee  will  I  con- 
fess my  sins  ;  to  thee  I  direct  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  to  thee  will 
I  reveal  my  transgressions.  Spare  me,  O  Lord,  spare  me,  because 
against  thee  I  have  sinned  much.  I  acted  lawlessly,  I  acted  wickedly, 
I  spoke  unutterable  and  wicked  things  before  thee ;  my  mouth,  O 
Lord,  is  defiled  from  the  offerings  of  Egyptian  idols,  and  from  the 
table  of  their  gods.  I  sinned,  O  Lord ;  before  thee  I  sinned,  know- 
ingly and  unknowingly.     I  acted  wickedly  in  adoring  the  dead  and 

"  Syriac  omits  :  "he  will — hear." 

"  Syriac  omits  :  "the  humble." 

"  The  Syriac :  "And  Asenath  rose  towards  the  eastern  window  and  lifted 
her  hands  to  heaven,  being  afraid  to  speak  to  the  IMost  High  God  with  an 
open  mouth  and  to  mention  aloud  the  holy  name.  And  turning  again  to  the 
wall  of  the  eastern  window  she  sat  down  ;  and  she  smote  her  face  and  beat 
upon  her  breast  with  her  hands  and  said  in  her  heart  without  opening  her 
mouth  :  'I  am  weak  and  orphaned  and  solitary,  whose  mouth  has  been  de- 
filed through  the  sacrifice  and  vanity  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  my  people. 
Now,  however,  by  these  tears  and  ashes  and  dust  in  the  humility  of  my  soul, 
I  do  confess  my  sins,  and  I  undertake  to  open  my  mouth  and  to  implore  the 
holy  name  of  the  God  of  compassion.  And  if  the  Lord  is  angry  at  me,  he 
will  chastise  me.  he  will  possess  me,  and  if  he  should  smite  me  again,  he  will 
heal  me.  And  looking  up  towards  heaven,  she  then  first  opened  her  mouth 
and  said"  : 

"This  clause  is  omitted  in  two  MSS.  and  in  the  Syriac. 

"Two  MSS.  and  Syriac  read:  "eons." 

"Two  MSS.  omit:  "who  hast — alive." 

"  Two  MSS.  omit :  To  all — creatures. 
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mute*^  idols,  and  I  am  not  worthy  to  open  my  mouth  before  thee, 

0  Lord.  I,  the  wretched  Asenath,*^  daughter  of  Pentephres,  the 
priest,  a  virgin  and  a  princess,  once  pompous  and  proud  and  pros- 
pering in  my  ancestral  riches  above  all  men,  now  orphaned  and 
solitary  and  deserted  of  all.  To  thee  I  flee,  O  Lord :  to  thee  I  bring 
my  petition,  and  to  thee  I  cry.  Deliver  me.  O  Lord,  from  my  per- 
secutors before  I  am  left  by  them ;  for  as  a  helpless  child,  which 
fears  some  one.  flees  to  his  father  [and  mother],  and  the  father 
stretching  out  his  hands  presses  it  to  his  breast,  thus  do  thou  also, 
my  Lord,  stretch  out  to  me  thy  pure  and  fearful  hands  like  a  father 
who  loves  his  offspring,  and  snatch  me  away  from  the  hand  of  the 
enemy.  For,  behold,  the  old  and  fierce  and  wild  lion  persecutes 
me,  because  he  is  the  father  [of  the  gods]  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
his  children  are  the  gods  of  those  who  are  worshipers  of  idols,  and 

1  hated  them  and  destroyed  them  because  they  are  children  of  the 
lion,  and  have  thrown  away  from  me  all  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians 
and  destroyed  them.  And  the  lion,  that  is  to  say  the  devil  their 
father,  provoked  to  anger  by  me,  seeks  to  destroy  me.  But  do 
thou,  O  Lord,  deliver  me  from  his  hands  and  rescue  me  from  his 
mouth,  lest  he  rend  me  in  pieces  and  cast  me  into  the  flame  of  fire, 
and  the  fire  cast  me  out  into  a  hurricane,  and  the  hurricane  conquer  me 
in  the  darkness  and  cast  me  into  the  deep  of  the  sea.  and  the  big  sea- 
monster,  which  is  from  eternity,  swallow  me  up  and  I  perish  forever. 
Save  me.  O  Lord,  before  all  this  come  upon  me  ;  deliver  me.  orphaned 
and  defenseless.  O  Lord,  because  my  father  and  my  mother  have 
utterly  denied  me  and  have  said.  'She  is  not  our  daughter  Asenath.' 
because  I  overturned  and  destroyed  their  gods,  hating  them  so  com- 
pletely. And  now  I  am  orphaned  and  desolate,  and  there  is  no  other 
hope  for  me  save  thee,  O  Lord,  nor  have  I  any  other  refuge  besides 
thy  mercy,  O  benevolent  One,  for  thou  alone  art  the  father  of 
orphans  and  the  protector  of  the  persecuted  and  the  help  of  the 
distressed.  Have  mercy  O  Lord,  and  keep  me  [holy  and  chaste] 
who  am  forsaken  and  orphaned,  because  thou  alone,  O  Lord,  art  a 
sweet  and  good  and  gentle  father.  Who  else  is  such  a  sweet  and 
good  father  like  thee,  O  Lord?  For  behold,  all  the  gifts  of  my 
father  Pentephres.  which  he  gave  me  as  an  inheritance  are  transi- 
tory and  uncertain,  but  the  gifts  of  thine  inheritance,  O  Lord,  are 
incorruptible  and  eternal. 

XIIL  "Behold,  O  Lord,  my  humiliation,  and  have  mercy  upon 
me,  an  orphan,  and  pity  my  distress.     For  behold,  O  Lord,  I  fled 

"  Syriac  omits  :  "dead  and  mute." 

*'  Syriac  and  two  MSS.  omit :  "the  wretched  Aenath." 
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from  all  and  fled  to  thee,  the  only  benevolent  one.  Behold,  all  the 
good  things  of  the  earth  I  left  behind  and  fled  unto  thee  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  naked  and  abandoned.  Behold  now  I  cast  off  my 
royal  garment  made  of  byssos  and  purple  interwoven  with  gold, 
and  put  on  a  black  mourning  garment.  Behold  I  have  loosened 
my  golden  girdle  and  cast  it  from  me  and  have  girded  myself  with 
a  rope  and  sackcloth.  Behold  I  have  taken  from  my  head  the  dia- 
dem and  head-dress  and  have  sprinkled  ashes  upon  it.  Behold,  the 
pavement  of  my  room  inlaid  with  vari-colored  and  purple  stones, 
and  once  sprayed  with  perfume  and  cleansed  with  brilliant  linen 
cloths,  is  now  besprinkled  with  my  tears  and  trodden  down  in  dis- 
honor. Behold,  O  Lord,  the  ashes  mingled  with  my  tears  have 
formed  clay  in  my  chamber  as  on  the  highway.  Behold,  O  Lord, 
the  royal  meat  and  other  eatables  I  have  given  to  the  dogs.  Behold 
also  that  I  have  fasted  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  have  neither 
eaten  bread  nor  drunk  water,  and  my  mouth  is  parched  like  a  drum, 
and  my  tongue  like  a  horn,  and  my  lips  like  a  potsherd ;  my  face 
is  sunken  and  mine  eyes  have  ceased  to  shed  tears.  But  thou,  O 
Lord,  my  God.  deliver  me  from  my  many  errors  and  grant  my 
petition,  for  I  am  a  maiden  and  have  unwittingly  wandered  astray. 
Behold  also,  all  the  gods  which  I  formerly  worshiped  ignorantly, 
not  knowing  that  they  were  but  mute  and  dead  idols,  I  have  broken 
in  pieces  and  have  given  them  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  all 
men.  and  thieves  have  plundered  those  which  were  of  gold  and 
silver.  And  to-thee,  O  Lord  God,  I  flee,  thou  only  merciful  and 
benevolent  One.  Pardon  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  have  sinned  much 
against  thee  in  ignorance  and  have  spoken  blasphemous  words 
against  mv  lord  Joseph.  And  L  wretched  one,  knew  not  that  he  is 
thv  son,  O  Lord,  since  wicked  men  filled  with  envy  said  to  me  that 
Joseph  is  a  shepherd's  son  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I 
wretched  one.  also  believed  and  went  astray,  despising  him  and 
speaking  evil  concerning  him.  not  knowing  that  he  is  thy  son.  For 
who  among  men  has  ever  begotten  or  shall  beget  such  beauty,  or 
what  other  is  so  wise  and  mighty  as  this  most  beautiful  Joseph? 
But  beside  thee,  my  Lord,  I  place  him,  for  I  love  him  more  than 
my  life.  Keep  him  continually  in  the  wisdom  of  thy  grace,  and 
make  nie  his  handmaiden  and  slave,  that  I  may  wash  his  feet  and 
prepare  his  bed  and  administer  to  him  and  serve  him,  and  I  will  be 
a  slave  to  him  all  the  time  of  my  life." 

XIV.  And  when  Asenath  ceased  making  her  confession  to  the 
Lord,  behold  the  morning  star  of  heaven  arose  in  the  east.  And 
when  Asenath  saw  it,  she  rejoiced  and   said:   "Has  not  the  Lord 
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God  heard  my  prayer,  because  this  star  is  the  messenger  and  herald 
of  the  hght  of  the  great  day?"  And  behold,  near  the  morning  star 
the  heaven  was  parted  asunder  and  a  great  and  immense  light  ap- 
peared. And  when  Asenath  saw  it  she  fell  on  her  face  in  the  ashes, 
and  straightway  a  man  from  heaven  came  to  her,  sending  forth 
rays  of  light,  and  stood  above  her  head.  And  to  her  as  she  lay  on 
her  face  the  divine  messenger  said,  "Asenath,  arise."  And  she 
said :  "Who  calls  me,  since  the  door  of  my  room  is  locked,  and  the 
tower  is  high,  and  how  came  any  one  into  my  room?"  And  he  called 
her  again  a  second  time,  saying:  "Asenath!  Asenath!"  And  she 
said:  "Here  I  am,  Lord,  tell  me  who  thou  art."  And  he  said:  "I 
am  the  chief  commander  of  the  Lord  God,  and  the  general  of  the 
whole  army  of  the  Most  High.  Arise,  stand  on  thy  feet,  that  I 
may  speak  to  thee  my  message."  And  lifting  up  her  face  she 
looked  and  behold,  a  man  in  everything  like  Joseph  as  to  the  robe 
and  wreath  and  royal  rod,  except  that  his  face  was  like  lightning 
and  his  eyes  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  was 
like  the  flame  of  a  burning  glittering  torch,  and  his  hands  and  feet 
like  iron  shining  out  from  the  fire,  for  like  sparks  poured  they  from 
his  hands  and  feet.  When  Asenath  saw  this  she  was  afraid  and  fell 
upon  her  face,  not  being  able  yet  to  stand  on  her  feet,  for  she  was 
altogether  afraid  and  all  her  limbs  trembled.  And  the  man  said  to 
her:  "Take  courage,  Asenath,  and  be  not  afraid,  but  arise  and  stand 
on  thy  feet,  that  I  may  speak  to  thee  my  message." 

Asenath  then  arose  and  stood  on  her  feet  and  the  angel  said 
to  her :  "Go  now  without  hindrance  into  the  second  room,  and  take 
ofif  the  black  dress  which  thou  hast  on  ;  throw  the  sackcloth  from 
thy  loins,  shake  ofif  the  ashes  from  thy  head  and  bathe  thy  face  and 
hands  in  clean  water,  and  put  on  a  new  white  dress  and  gird  thy 
loins  with  thy  shining  girdle  of  virginity,  the  double  one,  and  come 
again,  and  I  will  tell  thee  the  word  sent  to  thee  by  the  Lord." 

And  Asenath  hastened  and  went  to  her  second  room  where  the 
chests  of  her  adornment  were,  and  opened  her  little  cofifer  and  took 
out  a  beautiful  white  dress  that  had  not  been  touched,  and  put  it 
on,  first  taking  ofif  the  black  dress.  She  unloosened  the  cord  and 
sackcloth  from  her  loins  and  girded  herself  with  the  shining  double 
girdle  of  her  virginity,  one  round  her  loins  and  the  other  girdle 
upon  her  breast.  She  also  shook  ofT  the  ashes  from  her  head,  and 
washed  her  hands  and  face  in  clean  water.  She  also  took  a  most 
beautiful  and  glittering  veil  and  covered  her  head. 

XV.  And  after  this  she  went  to  the  divine  arch-commander 
and  stood  before  him,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  to  her:  "Take 
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oflF  the  veil  from  thy  head,  for  thou  art  to-day  a  holy  virgin,  and 
thy  head  is  like  that  of  a  young  man."    And  she  took  it  away  from 
her  head  and  again  the  divine  angel  said  to  her:  "Take  courage, 
Asenath,  thou  holy  virgin,  for  the  Lord  God  has  heard  all  the  words 
of  thy  confession  and  prayer ;  he  has  also  seen  thy  humiliation  and 
distress  during  the  seven  days  of  thy  fasting,  because  from  thy  tears 
upon  these  ashes  much  clay  originated  before  thy  face ;  for  the  rest, 
take  courage,   Asenath,  thou  holy  virgin,   for  behold  thy  name  is 
written  in  the  book  of  life,  and  shall  not  be  blotted  out  forever. 
From  this  day  thou  art  renewed  and  quickened,  and  thou  shalt  eat 
the  blessed  bread,  and  drink  the  cup  filled  with  immortality,  and 
be  anointed  with  the  blessed  ointment  of  incorruption.     Take  cour- 
age, Asenath,  thou  holy  virgin ;  behold,  the  Lord  God  has  given 
thee  to-day  as  a  spouse  to  Joseph,  and  he  shall  be  thy  bridegroom 
forever.     And  thy  name  shall  no  more  be  called  Asenath.  but  thy 
name  shall  be  City  of  Refuge,  for  unto  thee  shall  many  nations 
flee,  and  upon  thy  walls  shall  be  carefully  guarded  those  who  are 
devoted  to  the  Most  High  God  in  repentance.     For  repentance  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Most  High  and  it  moves  the  Most  High  God 
for  all   who  are   repenting,   since   he   is   the   father   of   repentance. 
It  is  the  crown  and  guardian  of  all  virgins :  loving  you  much,  on 
account  of  you  it  entreats  the  Most  High  every  hour,  and  offers 
[to  all   penitents]    a  resting  place  in   the  heavens;   and   it   renews 
every  penitent.    And  repentance  is  very  beautiful,  a  virgin,  pure  and 
sweet  and  meek.    And  on  this  account  the  Most  High  God  loves  it. 
and  all  angels  reverence  it,  and  also  love  it  much  because  it  is  also 
my  sister  and  as  it  loves  you  who  are  virgins,  so  I  also  love  you. 
And  now  I  shall  go  to  Joseph  and  shall  tell  him  all  these  words  con- 
cerning thee,  and  he  shall  come  to  thee  this  day.  and  will  see  thee 
and  shall  rejoice  over  thee  and  love  thee,  and  he  will  by  thy  bride- 
groom, and  thou  shalt  be  his  beloved  bride  forever.    Moreover  listen 
to  me.   Asenath,   and   put   on   the   wedding-dress,   thy   former   and 
original  one,  reserved  in  thy  room  from  the  beginning :  put  on  also 
all  thy  select  ornaments,  and  adorn  thyself  like  a  good  bride  and 
be  ready  to  meet  him.     For  behold  he  comes  to  thee  to-day.  and  he 
shall  see  thee  and  rejoice." 

And  when  the  angel  in  human  form  had  ceased  speaking  these 
words  to  Asenath,  she  rejoiced  greatly  over  all  that  he  had  said,  and 
falling  to  the  ground  on  her  face  she  knelt  at  his  feet  and  said  to 
him:  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  hath  sent  thee  to  deliver 
me  from  darkness  and  to  lead  me  from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss 
to  the  light,  and  blessed  be  thy  name  forever.     If  I  have  found 
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grace  in  thy  sight,  my  lord— and  I  know  that  thou  wilt  luring  about 
all  the  words  thou  hast  spoken  to  me — let  thy  handmaiden  speak  to 
thee."  And  the  angel  said  to  her,  "Speak  on."  And  she  said  :  "I  pray 
thee,  lord,  sit  down  a  little  on  this  couch,  for  this  couch  is  pure  and 
undefiled,  because  neither  any  man  nor  any  woman  has  ever  sat 
on  it  before,  and  I  will  prepare  for  thee  a  table  and  bread  and  thou 
shalt  eat.  I  will  also  bring  the  old  and  beautiful  wine  whose  smell 
goes  up  to  heaven,  and  do  thou  drink  of  it  and  after  that  thou  mayest 
go  on  thy  way."  He  said  unto  her:  "Make  haste  and  bring  it 
quickly." 

XVI.  And  Asenath  hastened  and  set  before  him  an  empty 
table.^"  And  as  she  went  to  provide  the  bread,  the  divine  angel 
said  to  her:  "Bring  me  also  a  honeycomb."  And  she  stood  in  per- 
plexity and  was  sad,  because  she  had  no  honeycomb  in  her  store- 
house. And  the  divine  angel  said  to  her :  "Wherefore  standest  thou 
still?"  and  she  said,  "My  lord,  I  will  send  a  boy  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, for  near  by  is  the  field  of  mine  inheritance,  and  he  will  quickly 
bring  it  from  thence  and  I  will  put  it  before  thee."  Then  spake  the 
divine  angel  to  her:  "Go  into  thy  storehouse  and  thou  shalt  find 
there  a  honeycomb  on  the  table ;  take  it  and  bring  it  hither."  And 
she  said :  "Lord,  there  is  no  honeycomb  in  my  room."  And  he  said : 
"Go  and  thou  shalt  find."  And  Asenath  went  to  the  storehouse  and 
found  there  a  honeycomb  on  the  table.  And  the  comb  was  big  and 
bright  like  snow  and  full  of  honey ;  and  that  honey  was  like  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  its  odor  like  the  odor  of  life.  And  Asenath,  won- 
dering, said  within  herself:  "Is  not  this  comb  from  the  mouth  of 
this  man?"  And  Asenath  took  that  comb,  and  brought  it  and  put  it 
on  the  table,  and  the  angel  said  to  her :  "Why  saidst  thou  that  there 
is  no  honeycomb  in  thine  house,  and  behold  thou  dost  bring  it  to 
me?"  And  she  said:  "Lord,  I  never  put  any  honeycomb  in  my 
house,  but  as  thou  didst  say,  so  it  came  to  pass.  Did  it  not  come 
from  thy  mouth,  because  its  odor  is  like  the  odor  of  an  ointment?" 
And  the  man  smiled  at  the  understanding  of  the  woman.  He  then 
called  her  to  him,  and  as  she  went  he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand 
and  took  her  head,  shaking  it  with  his  right  hand,  and  Asenath  was 
exceedingly  afraid  of  the  hands  of  the  angel,  because  sparks  poured 
from  them  after  the  manner  of  a  smelting  iron.  She  gazed  through- 
out with  much  fear  and  trembling  upon  the  angel's  hand,  and  smil- 
ingly he  said :  "Blessed  art  thou,  Asenath,  that  the  secret  mysteries 
of  God  are  revealed  unto  thee,  and  blessed  are  all  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  Lord  God  in  repentance,  because  they  shall  eat  from 

^''  The  Latin  reads :  "a  new  table." 
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this  comb;  for  this  comb  is  the  breath  of  Hfe.  The  bees  of  paradise 
have  made  it  from  the  dew  of  the  roses  of  Hfe  which  are  in  God's 
paradise,  and  from  every  flower,  and  from  it  the  angels  eat  and  all 
the  chosen  ones  of  God,  and  all  the  sons  of  the  Most  High,  and 
whoever  eats  thereof  shall  never  die." 

And  the  angel  then  stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  and  took  a 
small  piece  of  the  comb  and  ate  it.  The  rest  he  put  with  his  own  hand 
into  the  mouth  of  Asenath  and  said  to  her,  "Eat,"^^  and  she  ate. 
.-\nd  the  angel  said  to  her:  "Behold,  thou  hast  eaten  of  the  bread 
of  life,  and  hast  drunk  of  the  cup  of  immortality  and  hast  anointed 
thyself  with  the  ointment  of  incorruption.  Behold,  now  to-day''- 
thy  flesh  shall  send  forth  flowers  of  Life  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Most  High,  and  thy  bones  shall  wax  fat  like  the  cedars  of  the  para- 
dise of  God,  and  inexhaustible  powers  shall  keep  thee  secure. 
Moreover  thy  youth  shall  see  no  old  age,  nor  shall  thy  beauty  ever 
vanish,  but  thou  shalt  be  for  all"  like  a  walled  metropolis.^*  And 
the  angel  struck  the  comb  and  many  bees  rose  up  from  the  cells  of 
that  comb,  and  the  bee-hives  were  numberless,  thousands  of  thou- 
sands, and  ten  thousands  of  ten  thousands.  And  the  bees  were 
also  bright  as  snow ;  their  wings  like  purple  and  hyacinth  and 
like  the  scarlet  oak.  They  also  had  sharp  stings,  and  harmed  no 
one.  Then  all  these  bees  surrounded  Asenath  from  the  feet  to  the 
head,  and  other  large  bees,  as  it  were  their  queens,  came  out  from 
the  combs  and  surrounded  her  face  and  lips  and  made  a  comb 
on  her  mouth  and  lips  like  the  comb  which  was  laid  before  the 
angel.  And  all  these  bees  ate  from  the  comb  which  was  on  the 
mouth  of  Asenath.  .\nd  the  angel  said  to  the  bees:  "Begone  to 
your  place."  Then  all  the  bees  arose  and  fled  away  to  heaven. 
As  many  as  meant  to  harm  Asenath  fell  to  the  ground  and  died. 

"The  Syriac  :  "eat  the  bread  of  Hfe,  and  drink  the  cup  of  life,  and  anoint 
thyself  with  the  oil  of  incorruption." 

"  Syriac  :  "from  this  day  on." 

"  Syriac :  "for  all  who  take  refuge  in  the  name  of  the  King,  Lord,  God  of 
the  worlds" ;  so  also  the  Latin. 

"Here  the  Syriac  adds:  "And  the  man  extended  his  right  hand,  and  the 
piece  which  he  broke  off  from  the  conib  was  restored  and  it  became  as  before 
lie  had  touched  it.  He  again  stretched  forth  his  right  hand  toward  the  comb 
and  with  his  finger  he  touched  it  distinctly  from  the  eastern  side  and  drew  a 
part  of  it  to  him.  And  again  he  touched  with  the  finger  of  his  extended 
right  hand  the  western  side  of  the  comb,  and  while  moving  it  toward  him. 
there  came  blood  in  place  of  honey.  Again  with  his  hand  extended  he  touched 
the  northern  part  of  the  comb  and  blood  came  forth  again  in  place  of  honey 
when  he  moved  it  toward  himself,  .^nd  again  did  he  stretch  forth  his  hand 
and  touch  with  his  finger  the  southern  part  of  the  comb  and  when  he  moved 
it  toward  himself  there  was  blood  in  place  of  honey.  And  Asenath,  who 
stood  at  his  left  saw  everything  that  the  man  did."     So  also  in  the  Latin. 
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And  in  like  manner  the  angel  stretched  out  his  rod  over  the  dead 
bees  and  said  to  them :  "Arise,  and  go  ye  to  your  place."  Then  all 
the  dead  bees  arose,  and  went  into  the  court  which  was  near  the 
house  of  Asenath  and  took  up  their  abode  on  the  fruit-bearing  trees. 

XVII.  And  the  angel  said  to  Asenath :  "Hast  thou  seen  this 
thing?"  And  she  said:  "Yea,  my  lord,  I  saw  everything."  Then 
said  the  divine  angel  to  her:  "Thus  shall  it  be  with  all  my  words 
which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  this  day."  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stretched  forth  his  right  hand  a  third  time  and  touched  the  break 
in  the  comb,  and  straightway  fire  came  out  from  the  table  and 
devoured  the  comb,  but  harmed  not  the  table.  When  from  the 
burning  of  the  comb  a  very  sweet  smell  came  forth  and  filled  the 
room,  Asenath  said  to  the  divine  messenger:  "Lord,  I  have  seven 
maidens  which  were  brought  up  with  me  from  my  childhood  and 
were  born  in  the  same  night  with  me ;  they  attend  on  me,  and  I 
love  them  all  as  my  sisters.  I  will  call  them  and  do  thou  bless  them 
as  thou  didst  bless  me."  And  the  messenger  said  to  her :  "Call 
them."  And  Asenath  called  the  seven  maidens  and  placed  them 
before  the  angel,  and  the  angel  said  to  them :  "The  Lord,  the  Most 
High  God  will  bless  you,  and  you  shall  be ....  of  seven  cities.^^ 
And  all  joint  inhabitants  of  the  chosen  ones  of  that  city  shall.  . .  .for- 
ever."^^ 

Then  the  divine  messenger  said  to  Asenath:  "Take  away  this 
table."  And  as  Asenath  turned  around  to  move  the  table,  he  straight- 
way went  away  from  her  eyes  and  she  saw  how  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses  went  towards  the  east  to  heaven.  And  the  chariot 
was  like  a  flame  of  fire,  and  the  horses  like  lightning,  and  the  angel 
stood  above  the  chariot.  Then  said  Asenath:  "I,  the  lowly,  am 
foolish  and  without  understanding,  because  I  spoke  thus  when  the 
man  came  into  my  room  from  heaven  and  I  know  not  that  God 
came  in ;  and  now  he  goes  again  to  heaven  to  his  place."  And  she 
spoke  within  herself:  "Be  merciful,  O  Lord,  to  thy  servant,  and 
spare  thine  handmaid,  because  in  ignorance  I  spoke  boldly  before 
thee." 

XVIII.  And  while  Asenath  was  yet  speaking  to  herself,  behold 
a  young  man  of  the  household  of  Joseph  came  saying  that  "Joseph, 
the  mighty  of  God,  is  coming  to  you  this  day."  And  straightway 
Asenath  called  the  steward  of  her  house,  and  said  to  him :  "  Make 

°°  There  is  a  small  gap  here  in  the  text.  The  Syriac  translates :  "and  you 
may  be  seven  pillars  in  the  city  of  refuge."  This  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
reading  of  the  Latin. 

""Here  too  the  text  is  deficient.  The  Syriac:  "and  rest  with  you  and 
through  you  forever." 
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haste  and  prepare  my  house,  and  get  ready  a  nice  meal,  for  Joseph, 
the  mighty  of  God.  comes  to  us  this  day." 

When  the  steward  of  the  house  saw  her  (her  face  having  fallen 
away  because  of  her  distress  and  weeping  and  seven  days'  fasting) 
he  cried  sorrowfully,  and  taking  her  right  hand  he  kissed  it  and 
said :  "What  aileth  thee,  my  mistress,  that  thy  face  has  so  fallen 
away?"  And  she  said:  I  had  great  pain  in  my  head  and  sleep  left 
mine  eyes."  The  steward  then  went  away  and  prepared  the  house 
and  the  meal,  but  Asenath  remembered  the  words  of  the  angel  and 
his  injunctions,  and  hastened  to  her  second  room  where  the  coffers 
of  her  adornment  were,  and  opening  her  big  chest,  she  took  out 
her  best  dress,  all  glittering  like  lightning,  and  put  it  on  ;  she  also 
put  on  her  royal  girdle  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  on  her 
hands  she  put  golden  bracelets,  and  on  her  feet  golden  sandals,  and  a 
precious  ornament  around  her  neck,  and  a  golden  crown  she  put 
upon  her  head.  In  the  crown  above  her  forehead  was  a  large  pre- 
cious stone,  and  round  the  large  stone  six  very  costly  stones,  and 
her  head  she  covered  with  a  very  beautiful  veil.  As  Asenath  re- 
membered the  words  of  her  house-steward,  for  he  had  told  her 
that  her  face  had  fallen  away,  she  sighed  very  sorrowfully  and  said : 
"Woe  is  me,  miserable  one.  because  my  face  has  fallen  away : 
Joseph  will  see  me,  and  I  shall  be  despised  by  him." 

And  to  her  maiden  she  said:  "Fetch  me  water  from  the  pure 
spring."  When  it  was  brought,  she  poured  it  into  a  dish,  and  stoop- 
ing down  to  wash  her  face,  she  saw  her  own  face  bright  as  the  sun. 
and  her  eyes  like  a  rising  morning-star,  and  her  cheeks  like  a  con- 
stellation of  the  heaven;  her  lips  were  like  red  roses,  the  hair  of 
her  head  like  the  vine  in  the  paradise  of  God  abounding  in  its  fruits. 
her  neck  like  a  richly-hued  cypress."  When  Asenath  saw  this 
change  in  herself  she  was  astonished  at  the  sight  and  greatly  re- 
joiced and  washed  not  her  face  for  she  said,  "lest  haply  I  wash  ofif 
this  great  and  blooming  beauty."  Again  her  steward  came  to  tell 
her  that  everything  was  done  according  to  her  behest.  And  when 
he  looked  at  her  he  was  greatly  afraid  and  was  trembling  for  a  long 
time,  and  falling  at  her  feet,  he  said:  "What  is  this,  my  mistress? 
What  is  this  beauty  which  is  laid  on  thee,  that  is  so  great  and 
wonderful?  Has  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  chosen  thee  as  bride  for 
his  son  [Joseph]  ?" 

XIX.  And  while  they  were  yet  speaking  a  lad  came  to  Asenath 
saying:  "Behold,  Joseph  stands  before  the  gates  of  our  court."     At 

■"  The  Syriac  translates :  "a  neck  like  the  isles  of  rest  of  tlie  angels  in 
heaven  and  her  breasts  like  the  exalted  mountains  of  love." 
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this  Asenath  hastened  and  went  with  her  seven  maidens  down  the 
steps  from  her  upper  room  to  meet  Joseph,  and  stood  before  her 
house.  When  Joseph  had  entered  the  court  the  gates  were  closed 
and  all  strangers  were  left  outside. 

And  when  Asenath  came  forward  to  meet  Joseph,  he  was  as- 
tonished at  her  beauty  when  he  saw  her,  and  said  to  her :  "Who  art 
thou,  maiden?  Tell  me  quickly!"  She  said  to  him:  "I  am  Asenath, 
thy  handmaiden,  lord.  All  idols  I  have  cast  away  from  me,  and 
they  are  destroyed.  A  man  came  to  me  this  day  from  heaven  and 
gave  to  me  bread  of  life  and  I  did  eat,  and  I  drank  the  blessed  cup, 
and  he  said  to  me,  'I  have  given  thee  for  a  bride  to  Joseph,  and 
he  shall  be  thy  bridegroom  forever,  and  thy  name  shall  not  be 
called  Asenath,  but  it  shall  be  called  a  City  of  Refuge,  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  rule  over  many  nations,  and  through  thee  shall 
they  flee  to  the  Most  *High  God.'  The  man  also  said :  'I  will  also  go 
to  Joseph  that  I  may  speak  into  his  ears  my  words  concerning 
thee' ;  and  now  thou  knowest,  my  lord,  whether  that  man  has  come 
to  thee  and  whether  he  spoke  concerning  me."  Then  said  Joseph 
to  Asenath :  "Blessed  art  thou,  O  woman,  by  the  Most  High  God, 
and  blessed  be  thy  name  forever,  because  the  Lord  God  has  founded 
thy  walls,  and  the  children  of  the  living  God  shall  dwell  in  the  city 
of  thy  refuge,  and  the  Lord  God  shall  rule  them  forever.  For 
that  man  came  to  me  this  day  from  heaven,  and  spoke  to  me  these 
words  concerning  thee,  and  now  come  hither  to  me,  thou  virgin 
and  holy,  and  why  standest  thou  afar  from  me?"  Joseph  then 
stretched  forth  his  hands,  and  embraced  Asenath,  and  Asenath  em- 
braced Joseph,  and  they  kissed  each  other  for  a  long  time,  and  both 
revived  in  their  spirits.  And  when  Joseph  kissed  Asenath  he  gave 
her  the  spirit  of  life ;  the  next  time  he  gave  her  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
and  when  he  kissed  her  the  third  time  he  gave  her  the  spirit  of  truth. 

XX.  And  after  they  had  embraced  each  other  repeatedly,  and 
clasped  hands,  Asenath  said  to  Joseph :  "Come  hither  my  lord,  and 
go  into  our  house,  because  I  have  prepared  our  house  and  a  great 
meal."  She  took  hold  of  his  right  hand  and  led  him  into  her  house, 
and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  her  father,  Pentephres,'and  brought 
water  to  wash  his  feet.  And  Joseph  said :  "Let  one  of  the  maidens 
come  and  wash  my  feet."  And  Asenath  said  to  him :  "Nay,  lord, 
for  from  now  on  thou  art  my  lord,  and  I  thy  servant,  and  why 
dost  thou  ask  thus  that  another  servant  should  wash  thy  feet? 
for  thy  feet  are  my  feet,  and  thy  hands  are  my  hands,  and  thy 
soul  is  my  soul,  and  no  other  will  wash  thy  feet."  And  having 
constrained  him,  she  w^ashed  his  feet.     And  Joseph  took  her  by  the 
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right  hand  and  kissed  her,  and  Asenath  kissed  his  head,  and  he 
then  seated  her  at  his  right  hand.  Her  father  came  and  her  mother, 
and  her  relatives  came  from  the  land  of  their  inheritance,  and  saw 
her  sitting  with  Joseph  and  attired  in  her  wedding  robe.  And  they 
were  surprised  at  her  beauty,  and  rejoiced  and  praised  God  who 
revives  the  dead. 

Then  they  all  ate  and  drank  and  were  merry.  And  Pentephres 
said  to  Joseph:  "To-morrow  I  will  call  all  the  chiefs  and  satraps 
of  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  will  make  for  you  a  wedding,  and  thou 
shalt  take  my  daughter  Asenath  to  wife."  But  Joseph  replied : 
"I  will  go  to-morrow  to  King  Pharaoh,  for  he  is  my  father  who 
has  made  me  ruler  of  all  this  land,  and  I  will  speak  to  him  about 
Asenath,  and  he  wdll  give  her  to  me  for  a  wife."  And  Pentephres 
said  to  him:  "Go  in  peace." 

XXI.  And  Joseph  stayed  that  day  with  Pentephres,  and  rising 
up  in  the  morning,  went  his  w^ay  to  Pharaoh  and  said  to  him :  "Give 
me  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Pentephres,  the  priest  of  Heliopolis, 
to  wife."  And  Pharaoh  rejoiced  very  much  and  said  to  Joseph : 
"Behold,  is  she  not  promised  to  thee  for  a  wife  from  eternity? 
Take  her,  therefore,  for  thy  wife  now  and  forever." 

Pharaoh  sent  then  for  Pentephres.  and  Pentephres  brought 
Asenath  and  set  her  before  Pharaoh,  who  when  he  saw  her  was 
astonished  at  her  beauty  and  said :  "The  Lord  God  of  Joseph  bless 
thee,  child,  and  may  thy  beauty  remain  forever,  because  the  Lord 
God  of  Joseph  has  chosen  thee  to  be  his  bride,  for  as  Joseph  is 
the  son  of  the  Most  High,  thou  shalt  also  be  called  his  bride  from 
now  on  and  forever."  After  this  Pharaoh  took  Joseph  and  Asenath 
and  put  golden  crowns  upon  their  heads,  such  as  w^ere  in  his  house 
from  of  old,  and  Pharaoh  put  Asenath  to  the  right  of  Joseph. 
Putting  his  hands  upon  their  heads,  Pharaoh  said :  "The  Lord  God 
the  Most  High  bless  you.  and  multiply  you  and  make  you  great 
and  magnify  you  forever." 

Pharaoh  then  turned  their  faces  toward  each  other,  and  they 
putting  tlieir  mouths  together  kissed  each  other.  And  Pharaoh 
made  a  great  banquet  for  Joseph  for  seven  days,  and  called  to- 
gether all  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  all  the  kings  of  the  nations, 
making  known  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt,  "that  whoever  works 
during  the  seven  days  of  the  wedding  of  Joseph  and  Asenath  shall 
suffer  death."  After  the  wedding  feast  was  over.  Asenath  con- 
ceived and  bore  to  Joseph  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  his  brother  in  the 
house  of  Joseph. ^^ 

'^  The  Syriac  adds  here  the  following :  "Hymn  and  praise  of  Asenath  to 
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XXII.  And  when  the  seven  years  of  plenty  had  passed,  the 
seven  years  of  famine  commenced.  When  Jacob  heard  of  his  son 
Joseph,  he  went  into  Egypt  with  all  his  family,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  famine,  in  the  second  month,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the 
month,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

And  Asenath  said  to  Joseph :  "I  wish  to  go  and  see  thy  father, 
for  thy  father  Israel  is  as  my  father  and  God."  And  Joseph  said 
to  her :  "Thou  shalt  go  with  me  and  see  my  father."  So  Joseph  and 
Asenath  went  to  Jacob  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  the  brothers  of 
Joseph  went  forth  to  meet  them  and  bowed  before  them  with  their 
faces  to  the  ground.  Then  both  went  to  Jacob  who  was  sitting 
upon  his  bed  and  was  very  old.  When  Asenath  saw  him  she  was 
surprised  at  his  beauty,  for  Jacob  was  very  beautiful  in  appearance 
and  his  age  was  like  the  youth  of  a  man ;  his  head  was  white  as 
snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  was  very  thick  and  very  full ;  his 
white  beard  reached  to  his  breast,  his  eyes  were  bright  as  with 
lightning,  his  tendons  and  shoulders  and  arms  like  those  of  an 
angel,  his  thighs  and  legs  and  feet  like  those  of  a  giant. ^^  When 
Asenath  saw  him  thus,  she  was  astonished  and  falling  down  she 
bowed  before  him,  her  face  to  the  ground. 

Jacob  said  to  Joseph:  "Is  this  thy  bride  or  wife?  Blessed  be 
she  in  the  Most  High  God."  Jacob  then  called  her  to  him  and 
blessed  and  kissed  her.  Asenath  stretched  forth  her  hands,  and 
clasped  Jacob's  neck,  and  hung  on  it*^"  and  kissed  him.  Then  they 
ate  and  drank,  and  afterwards  Joseph  and  Asenath  returned  to 
their  home.    Simeon  and  Levi,  the  sons  of  Leah,  accompanied  them, 

the  highest  God :  'I  sinned  much  before  thee,  O  Lord,  I,  Asenath,  the  daughter 
of  Pentephres,  the  priest  of  HeliopoHs,  the  city  of  the  sun,  which  sees  all.  I 
have  sinned  and  have  done  evil  before  thee.  And  I  was  quiet  in  the  house  of 
my  father,  but  proud  and  high-minded.  I  have  sinned  before  thee,  and  wor- 
shiped numberless  gods,  and  have  eaten  of  their  sacrifice,  and  have  drunk  of 
their  Hbations,  and  did  neither  know  the  Lord  God  of  Heaven,  nor  did  I 
trust  in  the  exalted  Living  One,  but  I  put  my  trust  in  the  glory  of  my  riches 
and  in  my  beauty,  and  I  was  proud  and  high-minded,  and  despised  every  man 
before  me  and  those  who  sought  me.  I  sinned  greatly  before  thee,  O  Lord, 
and  in  vanity  I  spoke  pratingly  to  thee,  and  in  my  pride  I  said  that  there  is 
no  prince  on  earth  who  can  make  me  ashamed,  but  I  will  be  the  wife  of  the 
son  of  the  greatest  king  of  Egypt,  till  Joseph,  the  powerful  of  God  came,  who 
has  drawn  me  away  from  my  arrogance  and  pride  and  has  crippled  my  powers, 
and  hunted  me  with  his  beauty,  and  with  his  wisdom  he  caught  me  like  a  fish 
with  a  hook,  and  by  his  spirit  he  subjected  me  to  life,  and  with  his  vigor  he 
strengthened  me,  and  brought  me  to  God,  the  head  and  lord  of  the  world, 
and  by  the  hands  of  the  high  leader  of  hosts  the  bread  of  life  and  cup  of  wis- 
dom was  given  to  me,  and  I  became  his  bride  forever."  The  same  is  also 
found  in  the  Latin. 

°'  Syriac  adds  :  "and  Jacob  was  like  a  man  who  fought  with  God." 

^  Syriac  adds :  "like  one  who  returns  home  from  the  war  after  a  long 
time." 
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but  the  sons  of  Billiah  and  Zilpali,  the  handmaids  of  Leah  and 
Rachel,  accompanied  them  not,  because  they  envied  and  hated  them. 
And  T.evi  was  to  the  rip^ht  of  Asenath,  and  Simeon  to  the  left.  And 
Asenath  took  hold  of  Levi's  hand  because  she  loved  him  more  than 
the  (itluT  brothers  of  Joseph  as  a  prophet  and  a  pious  and  God- 
fcarinc^  man.  for  he  was  wise  and  a  prophet  of  the  Most  TIi,Q:h  God, 
and  he  saw  letters  written  in  the  heaven  and  understood  them,  and 
revealed  them  secretly  to  Asenath.  .  And  Levi  also  loved  Asenath 
greatly  and  he  saw  the  place  of  her  rest  in  heaven. 

XXIIL  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Joseph  and  Asenath  passed 
by  on  their  way  from  Jacob,  that  Pharaoh's  first-born  son  saw  them 
from  the  wall,  and  beholding  Asenath,  he  became  mad  on  account 
of  her  great  beauty.  Pharaoh's  son  then  sent  messengers  for 
Simeon  and  Levi.  They  came,  and  when  they  stood  before  him, 
Pharaoh's  first-born  son  said  to  them:  "Know  that  ye  are  mighty 
men,  and  that  with  your  right  hands  the  city  of  the  Shechemites 
was  destroyed,  and  that  with  your  two  swords  you  put  down  30,000 
warriors.  I,  too,  will  take  you  this  day  for  my  comrades,  and  will 
give  you  much  gold  and  silver,  man-servants  and  maid-servants 
and  houses  and  large  possessions,  and  ye  shall  contend  with  me  and 
show  mercy  unto  me;  for  I  have  been  treated  very  shamefully  by 
your  brother  Joseph  when  he  took  Asenath  to  wife,  for  she  was 
promised  to  me  first.  And  now  come  to  me,  and  I  will  fight  against 
Joseph  to  kill  him  with  my  sword,  and  I  will  take  Asenath  to  wife, 
and  ye  shall  be  to  me  as  brothers  and  true  friends.  If  you  do  not 
listen  to  my  words,  I  will  slay  you." 

And  having  spoken  thus,  he  uncovered  his  sword  and  showed 
it  to  them.  Now  Simeon  was  desperate  and  bold,  and  desired  to 
put  his  right  hand  on  his  sword  and  to  strike  the  son  of  Pharaoh 
because  he  had  spoken  harsh  words  to  them.  When,  therefore. 
Levi  perceived  the  thought  of  his  heart — for  he  was  a  prophet — 
he  touched  with  his  foot  the  right  foot  of  Simeon  and  pressed  it, 
giving  a  signal  to  him  to  cease  from  his  wrath.  And  Levi  said 
quietly  to  Simeon:  "Why  art  thou  angry  at  this  man?  We  are  God- 
fearing men,  and  it  becomes  us  not  to  repay  evil  for  evil."  Then 
said  Levi  to  Pharaoh's  son  boldly  and  in  gentleness  of  heart:  "Why 
does  our  lord  speak  these  words?  We  are  God-fearing  men.  and 
our  father  is  a  friend  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  our  brother  is  as 
the  son  of  God.  And  how  shall  we  do  this  evil  thing  and  sin  before 
our  God  and  our  father  Israel  and  before  our  brother  Joseph  ?  And 
now  hear  my  words:  It  becometh  us  not  as  God-fearing  men  to 
wrong  any  man  in  any  wise.     If  one  will  wrong  a  God-fearing  man, 
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that  man  avenges  him  not  because  he  has  no  sword  in  his  hand. 
And  now  take  heed  lest  ye  speak  again  to  us  such  things  about  our 
brother  Joseph.  If  thou  abidest  by  this  evil  counsel,  behold  our 
swords  are  drawn  before  thee." 

Then  Simeon  and  Levi  drew  their  swords  from  their  sheaths 
and  said:  "Seest  thou  now  these  swords?  With  these  two  swords 
the  Lord  has  avenged  the  pride  of  the  Shechemites,  with  which  they 
insulted  the  children  of  Israel  in  our  sister  Dinah  whom  Shechem, 
the  son  of  Hanior,  defiled." 

When  Pharaoh's  son  saw  the  drawn  swords  he  was  much  afraid 
and  trembled  all  over  because  they  glittered  like  a  flame  of  fire, 
and  his  eyes  became  dim  and  he  fell  upon  his  face  on  the  earth  at 
their  feet.  Levi  then  stretched  forth  the  right  hand  and  seized  him, 
saying:  "Arise  and  fear  not,  only  take  care  never  again  to  speak 
anything  evil  against  our  brother  Joseph."  And  Simeon  and  Levi 
went  away  from  him. 

XXIV.  The  son  of  Pharaoh  remained  therefore  filled  with  fear 
and  sadness  because  he  feared  the  brothers  of  Joseph.  He  became 
very  angry  again,  and  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  Asenath  he 
mourned  the  more.  His  servants  then  spoke  into  his  ear:  "Behold, 
the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  the  maids  of  Leah  and 
Rachel,  Jacob's  wives,  are  most  at  enmity  with  Joseph  and  Asenath 
and  hate  them.  They  will  be  to  thee  in  all  things  according  to  thy 
will."  And  the  son  of  Pharaoh  sent  messengers  to  them  at  once 
and  called  them,  and  they  came  to  him  in  the  first  hour  of  the  night. 
And  when  they  stood  before  him  he  said  to  them:  "I  have  heard 
from  many  that  you  are  mighty  men."  And  Dan  and  Gad,  the 
older  brothers,  said  to  him,  "Let  our  lord  speak  to  his  servants 
what  he  wishes,  that  thy  servants  may  hear,  and  that  we  may  do 
as  thou  wishest." 

And  Pharaoh's  son  was  very  glad,  and  said  to  his  servants, 
"Go  away  a  little  from  me  because  my  word  to  these  men  is  in 
secret."  And  all  stood  back.  Then  Pharaoh's  son  lied  and  said  to 
them :  "Behold  blessing  and  death  are  before  you ;  take  ye  rather 
the  blessing  than  death,  for  ye  are  strong  men  and  ye  shall  not  die 
like  women,  but  be  men  and  keep  off  your  enemies  ;  for  I  heard 
your  brother  Joseph*'^  say  to  Pharaoh,  my  father,  'Dan  and  Gad  and 
Naphtali  and  Asher  are  not  my  brothers,  but  children  of  my  father's 
maid-servants.  I  only  wait  for  my  father's  death  and  I  will  destroy 
them  from  the  land  and  all  their  families  that  they  may  not  inherit 

"  Syriac :  "say,  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  are  thy  servants,  who  sold 
me  by  deceit." 
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with  us,  for  they  are  cliildren  of  the  maid-servants.  For  they  also 
sold  nie  unto  the  Ishmaelites,  and  I  will  recompense  them  according 
to  the  violence  which  they  committed  against  me.  Only  let  my 
father  die.'  And  my  father  Pharaoh  praised  him  at  these  words, 
and  said  to  him:  'Thou  hast  spoken  well,  my  son;  moreover,  take 
from  me  mighty  men  and  instruct  them  concerning  all  that  they 
shall  do  for  thee,  and  I  will  also  assist  thee.'  " 

When  Dan  and  Gad  heard  this  from  Pharaoh's  son.  they  were 
greatly  alarmed  and  distressed,  and  said  to  him:  "We  ])ray  thee, 
help  us ;  from  now  on  we  are  thy  slaves  and  servants,  and  we  will 
die  for  thee."  And  Pharaoh's  son  said:  "I  will  help  you,  if  ye  also 
hear  my  words."  And  they  said  to  him:  "Tell  us  what  thou  wilt, 
and  we  will  do  according  to  thy  will."  And  Pharaoh's  son  said 
to  them :  "I  will  kill  my  father  Pharaoh  this  night,  hecause  Pharaoh 
is  like  a  father  to  Joseph,  and  promised  to  assist  him  against  you. 
Kill  ye  Joseph,  and  I  will  take  Asenath  to  wife,  and  ye  shall  he  my 
brothers  and  joint-heirs  of  all  that  is  mine  ;  only  do  this." 

And  Gad  and  Dan  said  to  him:  "\Vc  are  this  day  thy  servants, 
and  we  will  do  all  that  thou  hast  assigned  to  us.  We  also  heard 
Joseph  say  to  Asenath:  'Go  to-morrow  into  the  field  of  our  pos- 
session, for  it  is  harvest  time,'  and  he  sent  with  her  six  hundred 
strong  men  for  an  army  and  fifty  forerunners.  Now  hear  us,  and 
we  will  speak  to  our  lord."  And  they  spoke  to  him  all  their  mind 
in  secret. 

Pharaoh's  son  then  gave  to  the  four  brethren  full  five  hundred 
men  and  made  them  their  rulers  and  leaders.  And  Dan  and  Gad 
said  unto  him :  "We  are  this  day  thy  servants,  and  will  do  all  as  thou 
hast  told  us.  We  will  go  at  night  and  lie  in  wait  by  the  stream, 
and  hide  ourselves  in  the  thicket ;  but  do  thou  take  with  thee  fifty 
archers  on  horses,  and  go  at  a  distance  before  her,  and  when 
.\senath  comes  she  will  fall  into  our  hands  and  we  will  put  down 
the  men  w'ho  are  with  her.  She  will  then  flee  with  her  chariot  and 
fall  into  thy  hands,  and  thou  shalt  do  with  her  as  it  pleaseth  thee. 
After  this  we  will  kill  Joseph,  who  will  sorrow  for  Asenath,  and 
we  will  kill  his  children  also  before  his  eyes." 

When  the  first-born  son  of  Pharaoh  heard  this,  he  rejoiced 
greatly  and  sent  them  away  and  two  thousand  warriors  with  them. 
And  as  they  went  to  the  stream  to  hide  themselves  in  the  thicket, 
they  were  divided  into  four  commands,  and  full  five  hundred  men 
encamped  on  the  further  side  of  the  stream  towards  the  front  on 
each  side  of  the  way ;  likewise  the  remaining  five  hundred  men 
stayed  on  the  near  side  of  the  stream,  and  they  were  encamped  in  the 
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thicket  on  both  sides  of  the  way.  Between  them  the  road  was 
broad  and  wide. 

XXV.  In  the  same  night  Pharaoh's  son  arose  and  went  to  the 
bed-chamber  of  his  father  to  kill  him  with  the  sword.  The  guard 
of  his  father  prevented  him  from  going  into  his  father's  room,  and 
said  to  him:  "What  is  your  desire,  my  lord?"  And  Pharaoh's  son 
said  to  them:  "I  wish  to  see  my  father,  for  I  am  going  to  take  the 
sap  from  my  newly  planted  vine."  And  the  guard  said  to  him: 
"Thy  father  is  in  pain,  and  has  lain  awake  the  whole  night  and  now 
is  resting,  and  he  has  said  to  us :  'Let  no  one  come  to  me,  even  if 
it  were  my  first-born  son.'  " 

When  he  heard  this  he  went  away  enraged,  and  at  once  took 
fifty  archers  and  went  before  them  as  Dan  and  Gad  had  told  him.*^'- 
But  the  younger  brothers.  Xaphtali  and  Asher,  spoke  to  their  older 
brothers,  Dan  and  Gad,  saying:  "Why  are  you  again  dealing  knav- 
ishly  against  your  father  Israel  and  against  your  brother  Joseph? 
And  God  preserveth  him  like  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Did  you  not 
once  sell  Joseph,  who  this  day  is  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  a  saviour  and  giver  of  bread?  If  you  now  try  again  to  deal 
knavishly  against  him,  he  will  cry  to  the  Most  High,  who  will  send 
fire  from  heaven  and  eat  you  up,  and  the  angels  of  God  will  war 
against  you."  At  this  the  other  brothers  became  angry  against  them, 
and  said :  "And  shall  we  die  like  women  ?  This  shall  not  be."  And 
they  went  forth  to  meet  Joseph  and  Asenath. 

XXVL  And  Asenath  arose  in  the  morning  and  said  to  Joseph: 
"I  will  go  into  the  field  of  our  possession  as  thou  hast  said,  but  my 
soul  is  very  sad,  because  thou  shalt  be  separated  from  me."  And 
Joseph  said  to  her :  "Be  of  good  cheer  and  fear  not,  but  rather  go 
rejoicing,  dreading  none,  for  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  and  he  will  keep 
thee  like  the  apple  of  his  eye  from  every  evil,  and  I  will  go  on  my 
way  distributing  corn,  and  I  will  give  corn  to  all  the  men  in  the  city, 
and  no  man  shall  die  of  hunger  in  the  land  of  Egypt." 

Asenath  then  went  her  way  and  Joseph  went  his  way  distrib- 
uting corn.  As  Asenath  came  to  the  place  of  the  stream  with  the 
six  hundred  men,  those  who  were  with  Pharaoh's  son  came  suddenly 
from  the  ambush,  and  began  to  fight  with  Asenath's  men,  and  killed 
them  with  their  swords  and  also  all  the  forerunners.  Asenath  fled 
in  her  chariot. 

At  once  Levi,  the  son  of  Leah,  perceived  all  this  in  his  spirit 
like  a  prophet  and  told  his  brethren  of  Asenath's  danger,  and  every 
man  among  them  took  his  sword  and  his  shield  and  his  spears,  and 

"^Tlie  following  to  the  end  of  the  section  is  omitted  in  the  Latin. 
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followed  after  Ascnath  quickly.  And  as  Ascnath  fled  before,  be- 
hold Pharaoh's  son  and  his  riders  with  him  met  her.  When  Asenath 
saw  him,  she  was  much  afraid,  and  she  trembled  and  called  upon 
the  name  of  the  I.ord  her  God. 

XXVII.  Benjamin  sat  to  her  right,  on  the  chariot.  Now  Ben- 
jamin was  a  strong  youth  of  nineteen  years  of  unspeakable  beauty 
and  with  the  strength  of  a  lion's  whelp ;  he  also  feared  God  greatly. 
And  Benjamin  leaped  down  from  the  chariot,  took  a  round  stone 
from  the  stream  and  threw  it  at  Pharaoh's  son,  striking  him  on  the 
left  temple  and  wounding  him  sorely,  so  that  he  fell  half-dead  from 
his  horse  to  the  ground.  And  then  running  likewise  near  the  rock. 
Benjamin  said  unto  Asenath's  chariot  driver:  "Give  me  stones  from 
the  stream."  And  he  gave  him  fifty®^  stones;  and  throwing  the 
stones  Benjamin  slew  the  fifty^^  men  who  were  with  Pharaoh's  son, 
all  the  stones  piercing  their  temples.  Then  Leah's  sons,  Reuben  and 
Simeon.  Levi  and  Judah,  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  encountered  the 
men  who  lay  in  wait  for  Asenath  and  fell  upon  them  unawares, 
slaying  them  all.     And  the  six  men  killed  276  men. 

But  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  fled  before  them.^*  saying: 
"We  shall  perish  from  the  midst  of  our  brethren  ;  Pharaoh's  son  has 
also  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Benjamin,  the  young  man,  and  all  who 
were  with  him  have  perished  by  his  hand."  The  rest  (those  who 
were  left)  said:  "Come  now,  let  us  kill  Asenath  and  Benjamin  and 
flee  into  the  thicket."  And  they  went  towards  Asenath,  their  swords 
being  covered  with  much  blood.  When  Asenath  saw  them  she 
was  much  afraid,  and  said,  "O  Lord  God.  who  hast  given  me  life 
and  hast  redeemed  me  from  idols  and  the  corruption  of  death,  as 
thou  hast  said  that  my  soul  shall  live  forever,  deliver  me  now  from"' 
these  evil  men."  And  the  Lord  God  heard  the  voice  of  Asenath  and 
the  swords  of  the  enemies  fell  from  their  hands  to  the  ground  and 
they  were  powerless. 

XXVIII.  When  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  saw  this  wonder- 
ful thing  that  had  taken  place  they  were  sore  afraid  and  sadi :  "The 
Lord  battles  against  us  for  Asenath."  They  then  fell  upon  their 
faces  to  the  earth,  and  bowing  low  to  Asenath  said:  "Be  merciful 
unto  us,  thy  servants,  for  thou  art  our  mistress  and  queen.  We 
have,  indeed,  done  a  wicked  thing  against  thee  and  against  our 
brother  Joseph,  but  the  Lord  has  requited  us  according  to  our  deeds. 
Therefore  we.  thy  servants,  pray  thee,  be  merciful  unto  us  who  are 

"  Syriac :  "forty-eight." 

•*  Syriac :  "fled  froin  before  Dan  and  Gad." 

"Syriac:  "from  the  sword  of  these  fraudulent  men." 
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mean  and  unworthy,  and  deliver  us  from  the  hand  of  our  brethren  ; 
for  they  will  become  thine  avengers,  and  their  swords  are  before 
us  (and  we  know  that  our  brethren  are  God-fearing  men,  and  repay 
no  man  evil  with  evil).  Be  therefore  merciful  to  thy  servants,  O 
mistress,  in  their  presence."  And  Asenath  said  to  them:  "Be  of  good 
cheer,  and  fear  not  your  brethren,  for  they  are  God-fearing  men 
and  fear  the  Lord.  Go  then  into  the  thicket  till  I  appease  them 
concerning  you  and  their  wrath  be  stayed,  because  ye  have  under- 
taken evil  things  against  them.  The  Lord  shall  see,  and  judge 
between  you  and  me." 

Gad  and  Dan  then  betook  themselves  to  the  thicket,  but  their 
brothers,  the  sons  of  Leah,  ran  like  stags  in  great  haste  after  them. 
And  Asenath  descended  from  her  chariot  and  received  them  with 
tears,  and  they,  falling  down  before  her  to  the  ground,  wept  with  a 
loud  voice  and  sought  to  destroy  their  brothers,  the  sons  of  the 
maid-servants.  And  Asenath  said  to  them:  "I  pray  you,  spare  your 
brothers,  and  repay  them  not  evil  for  evil,  for  the  Lord  has  saved 
me  from  them,  and  dashed  their  spears  and  swords  from  their 
hands,  and  behold,  they  melted  and  were  reduced  to  ashes  upon  the 
earth  like  wax  before  a  fire,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  us  that  the 
Lord  battles  for  us  against  them.  Therefore,  spare  ye  your  brothers, 
for  they  are  your  brothers  and  the  blood  of  your  father,  Israel." 

xA.nd  Simeon  said  to  her :  "Why  does  our  mistress  speak  good 
words  for  her  enemies?  Not  so,  but  we  will  rather  slay  them  with 
our  swords,  because  they  devised  evil  things  against  our  brother 
Joseph  and  against  their  father  Israel,  and  against  thee,  our  mistress, 
this  day."  Asenath  then  stretched  forth  her  right  hand  to  Simeon 
and  kissing  him  tenderly,  said :  "By  no  means,  brother,  shalt  thou 
repay  thy  neighbor  evil  with  evil,  because  the  Lord  will  avenge 
this  violence.  They  are,  moreover,  your  brothers,  and  the  sons  of 
your  father,  Israel,  and  they  fled  from  afar  before  your  face.  There- 
fore, pardon  them." 

Levi  then  came  to  her  and  kissed  her  right  hand,  for  he  knew 
that  she  wished  to  save  the  men  from  the  wrath  of  their  brethren 
that  they  should  not  kill  them,  and  that  they  were  near  by  in  the 
thicket.  Levi,  his  brother,  knew  it,  but  did  not  tell  it  to  his  brethren, 
fearing  lest  in  their  wrath  they  might  kill  their  brethren.^^ 

XXIX.  Pharaoh's  son  arose  from  the  ground  and  sat  down 
and  spat  blood  from  his  mouth,  for  the  blood  ran  down  from  his 
temple  into  his  mouth.  And  Benjamin  running  upon  him,  took  his 
sword,  and  drawing  it  from  the  sheath  of  Pharaoh's  son  (for  Ben- 

'°  This  whole  section  is  wanting  in  the  Latin. 
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jamin  had  not  a  sword),  he  made  a  move  to  strike  upon  the  hreast 
of  the  son  of  Pharaoh.  But  Levi  ran  to  him,  and  taking-  hokl  of 
his  hand,  he  said:  "By  no  means,  brother,  shalt  thou  do  this  deed, 
for  we  are  God-fearing-  men,  and  it  becometh  not  a  God-fearing 
man  to  repay  evil  with  evil,  nor  to  strike  one  who  is  prostrated  nor 
to  destroy  his  enemy  unto  death.  And  now,  put  the  sword  into  its 
place,  and  come  and  help  me,  and  we  will  cure  him  of  his  wound, 
and  if  he  lives  he  shall  be  our  friend,  and  his  father  Pharaoh  shall 
be  our  father." 

Then  Levi  lifted  the  son  of  Pharaoh  up  from  the  ground,  and 
washed  the  blood  from  his  mouth,  and  bound  a  bandage  over  his 
wound,  and  put  him  on  his  horse  and  brought  him  to  his  father 
Pharaoh,  telling  him  all  that  had  happened.  And  Pharaoh,  rising 
up  from  his  throne,  bowed  before  Levi  to  the  ground,  and  blessed 
him. 

On  the  third  day  Pharaoh's  son  died  of  the  stone  with  which 
he  had  been  wounded  by  Benjamin.  And  Pharaoh  mourned  much 
for  his  first-born  son,  on  which  account  Pharaoh  became  sick  and 
died,  being  one  hunderd  and  nine  years  old.  and  he  left  his  diadem 
to  the  most  beautiful  Joseph. 

And  Joseph  ruled  in  Egypt  forty  and  eight  years,  and,  after 
this  Joseph  gave  the  crown  to  Pharaoh's  younger  son,  who  was  a 
child  when  Pharaoh's  oldest  son  died.  And  Joseph  was  from  that 
time  on  like  a  father  to  Pharaoh's  youngest  son  in  the  land  of  Egvpt 
unto  his  end,*^^  praising  and  glorifying  God.**^ 

"'The  Syriac  omits  the  last  words  l)ut  reads:  "Finished  is  the  story  of 
Joseph  and  Asenath,  the  wife  of  Joseph,  which  has  heen  translated  from  the 
Greek  into  the  Syriac." 

**The  Vatican  codex  adds  after  God:  "And  Joseph  lived  years And 

Joseph  saw  Ephraim's  children,  etc..  (all  that  is  found  Gen.  1.  23-26,  with 
the  addition  :  "and  .-Xsenath  also  died  after  the  deatli  of  Joseph,  her  wooer. 
For  all  these  we  praise  the  I-'ather  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  now  and 
always,  forever  and  ever.") 


EGYPTIAN  USHABTIU. 

THE  QUAINT  SOLUTION  OF  AN   OLD  PROBLEM. 

BY  GEORGE  H.   RICHARDSON. 
(Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.) 

THERE  is  a  strange  fascination  in  tracing  the  developments  of 
civilizations  other  than  our  own.  Perhaps  in  nothing  do  we 
discover  the  civilization  of  a  people  so  much  as  in  the  treatment  of 
their  dead.  There  is  a  development  in  this  treatment  as  in  other 
things  and  we  see  the  evolution  of  the  life,  thought  and  hopes  of 
the  people  as  we  examine  their  cemeteries  and  their  funeral  rituals. 
What  would  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt  amount  to  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  so  carefully  buried  their  dead  ?  Those 
gigantic  pyramids  are  but  tombs  built  in  cemeteries  stretching  over 
miles.  The  great  sphinx  was  regarded  as  the  guardian  of  the  tomb 
of  its  maker  Khafra,  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  over  the  cemetery 
at  Gizeh.  But  at  this  time  we  are  not  dealing  either  with  the  ceme- 
teries or  tombs,  but  rather  with  the  small  figures  found  in  the  tombs 
called  ushabtiu. 

What  are  the  ushabtiu?  Ushabtiu  (singular,  ushabfi)  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  figures  made  of  stone,  wood, 
clay,  alabaster,  granite,  bronze,  painted  and  gilded  limestone,  and 
glazed  faience,  representing  the  god  Osiris  made  in  form  of  a 
mummy  at  times,  but  most  often  in  the  form  of  a  workman.  While 
the  majority  bear  the  strictly  Osirian  form,  yet  there  are  other 
forms,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  skill  of  the  maker  seeking  a  fresh  out- 
let. At  times  the  figure  is  represented  as  mummified  with  only  the 
head  and  face  appearing.  Some  show  the  hands  at  liberty.  Some 
are  made  bearing  the  crook  and  flail  or  flagellum  (Fig.  la),  the 
hoe  and  the  seed-bag,  the  latter  being  carried  over  the  shoulder  or 
held  by  the  hand  in  front  of  the  body   (Fig.  lb). 

The  latter  form,  a  specimen  of  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
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writer,  has  led  to  various  discussions,  it  being  argued  that  the  sup- 
posed bag  was  simply  another  form  of  the  overseer's  apron.  This 
cannot  be  held,  for  the  bag  is  sharply  defined  as  is  also  the  left 
hand  holding  the  bag  up  to  the  chest.  One  unique  specimen,  also 
in  the  waiters  collection,  has  a  large  bag  slung  across  the  back  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder  (Fig.  Ic),  no  doubt  to  "bear  the  sand  from 
east  to  west"  as  mentioned  in  the  "Book  of  the  Dead." 

Rarely  a  figure  will  be  found  with  the  hands  pendant  holding 
the  emblem  of  the  tree  trunk  of  Osiris  and  the  buckle  of  Isis. 

On  some  of  the  ushabtiu  were  written  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead,  e.  g.,  on  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  2  Chapter  IV  can 
be  read  on  the  back  and  front,  while  another  has  it  cut  into  the  sides. 
On  another  inscription  dealing  particularly  with  the  functions  of 
the  ushabtiu  can  be  read:  "In  the  event  of  my  being  condemned 
to  spread  scbakh  on  the  fields  in  the  Tuat,  or  to  fill  the  water-courses 
with  water  from  the  river,  or  to  reap  the  harvest,  such  work  shall 
be  performed  for  me  by  thee,  and  no  obstacle  shall  be  put  in  thy 
way."  Below  this  are  the  words  the  ushabti  was  supposed  to  .say. 
"Verily  I  am  here,  wheresoever  thou  mayest  speak."  Not  only 
do  we  find  inscriptions  but  also  mythological  figures,  e.  g.,  Isis  with 
outstretched  wings  is  a  common  figure.  Osiris  and  Set  are  also 
seen. 

While  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  topic  it  is  perhaps  well  to 
add  that  as  time  passed  the  distinctively  human  association  gave 
place  to  other  forms.  Wiedemann  gives  a  description  of  one  pur- 
chased by  him  at  Luxor  which  had  the  head  of  a  falcon  wearing  a 
large  wig,  and  also  holding  a  hoe  in  each  hand.  Another  has  the 
head  of  a  bull.^  These,  no  doubt,  were  buried  with  falcons,  the 
Apis  bull,  and  also  wnth  the  sacred  ram. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  ritual  to  place  at  least  one  ushabti  with  each 
mummy,  though  no  rule  was  laid  down  to  limit  the  final  number 
a  mummy  could  have.  Generally  as  many  ushabtiu  were  placed  in 
the  tomb  as  the  individual  had  servants  in  life.  In  the  tomb  of  Seti  I 
seven  hundred  were  found,  while  at  the  present  time  there  is,  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  box  containing  one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  taken 
from  the  tomb  of  one  called  Ankh-f-en-Khensu. 

When  the  ushabtiu  were  placed  in  such  large  quantities  special 
boxes  were  made  to  hold  them,  the  boxes  being  made  of  clay  or 
wood  richly  painted,  at  times  depicting  scenes  in  the  other  world. 
We  give  a  description  of  one  in  the  British  Museum :  "Small, 
brightly  painted  wooden  sepulchral  box.     On  one  side  is  a  figure 

^Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arch.,  June,  1911. 
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of  the  deceased  Apu,  who  held  the  office  of  'incense  thrower,'  burn- 
ing- incense  before  Osiris,  and  on  the  other  side  we  see  the  goddess 
Nut,  who  appears  from  out  of  a  sycamore  tree,  pouring  out  celestial 
water  upon  the-hands  of  the  wife  of  the  deceased  and  upon  a  human- 
headed  hawk,  the  emblem  of  her  soul."" 

The  ushabti  figures  are  not  uniform  in  size.  The  writer  has 
some  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  others  from  three  to  seven  inches, 
while  many  are  considerably  larger.     Perhaps  the  commonest  are 
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Fig.    1.    USHABTIU    IN    THE   WRITER's   COLLECTION. 

made  of  wood,  and  these  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  all  periods  from 
the  eleventh  dynasty.  Blue,  green  and  red  faience  figures  are  found 
during  the  period  between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-sixth  dynasties. 
During  the  nineteenth  dynasty  the  figures  are  represented  wearing 
the  garments  which  the  people  wore  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
made.  At  the  time  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  we  find  them 
mounted  upon  a  square  pedestal  and  having  a  rectangular  upright 
plinth  at  the  back  of  the  figure. 

''Guide  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  Egyptian  Rooms,  British  ]\Iuseum,  Budge. 
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Being  workers  it  will,  perhaps,  be  assumed  by  some  that  they 
all  represented  males,  but  this  is  not  so.  One  large  specimen  in  the 
writer's  collection,  made  of  crude  clay  and  poorly  baked,  proves  itself 
to  be  a  female  for  it  has  long  hair  down  the  back  reaching  to  the 
waist,  while  yet  another  (Fig.  Id),  a  beautifully  glazed  specimen,  has 
long,  black  hair  hanging  down  the  back  and  over  the  shoulders,  and 
is  represented  holding  a  seed-bag  with  the  right  hand.  This  latter 
detail  appears  to  be  a  distinct  mark  of  the  female  figure  for  in  each 
case  of  long  hair  being  shown  on  the  figure  the  right  hand  holds 
the  bag  or  some  other  object,  whereas  we  noticed  in  the  male  figure 
the  hand  most  prominent  was  the  left.  The  overseer,  male  or  female, 
is  distinguished  from  the  workers  by  the  apron  projecting  from  the 
front  of  the  body,  representing  the  linen  apron  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian master.  One  "overseer"  figure  in  the  writer's  collection  (Fig. 
la)  not  only  has  the  apron  but  has  also  the  elbows  projecting  from 
the  sides  as  if  the  hands  were  resting  on  the  hips, — a  characteristic 
attitude  of  a  man  leisurely  surveying  the  work  of  those  under  him. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  a  description  of  these  interesting  ushabti  figures. 

But  what  ivere  they  for?  is  the  question  asked  by  those  who 
see  them  in  the  cases  of  our  museums.  To  answer  this  question, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  days  before  the  ushabtiu  were  first  made  and 
inquire  into  primitive  customs.  Go  back  as  far  as  we  are  able  and  we 
find  that  men  have  believed  in  their  survival  after  death.  We  are 
not  asking  any  questions  at  this  time  regarding  the  origin  of  this 
belief  but  we  are  going  to  take  it  as  we  find  it. 

Now  this  idea  of  survival  after  death  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  people 
held  to  the  idea  as  did  the  Egyptians.  The  whole  of  every-day 
life  was  lived  under  its  influence.  In  the  historic  period  men  made 
great  preparations  for  the  life  after  death.  They  chose  the  site  of 
their  tomb  and  superintended  while  it  was  cut  out  of  the  rock  and 
while  the  interior  was  decorated.  Here  the  man's  mummy  was 
placed,  and  here  dwelt  his  Ka  while  ever  his  mummy  lasted.  Here 
his  soul  kept  continually  returning  like  a  restless  traveler. 

'She  Egyptian  called  his  tomb  an  "Eternal  House,"  his  house 
was  but  an  inn.  The  tomb  included  the  ]:)rivate  rooms  of  the  soul, 
closed  to  the  relatives  as  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  and  reception 
rooms  for  the  Double  or  Ka,  where  priests  and  friends  brought  their 
gifts  and  ofifered  the  i)rayers  for  the  sustenance  of  the  Ka.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  Egyi)tian  regarded  the  other  world  as  very  simi- 
lar to  this.  In  the  fields  of  Aalu  he  would  watch  the  waving  grain, 
and  count  his  cattle,  and  superintend  his  estate  as  lie  had  done  in 
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life.     On  the  walls  of  his  tomb  were  painted  many  scenes  wherein 
were  depicted  the  life  of  the  other  world.     Here  we  see  the  deceased 


Fig.  2.  USHABTI  OF  REMSENT,   Xlllth  DYNASTY  FROM   ABYDOS. 

(Figures  2,  3  and  4  are  here  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  M.  N. 

Buckman.) 

drawn   in   colossal   size,   sitting   down   and   watching  his   workmen 
while  they  work  the  shadoof,  or  sow  the  fields,  or  reap  the  grain. 
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fn  other  drawings  we  see  him  sitting  in  state  being  waited  upon  by 
numerous  servants  while  dancers  and  singers  j)erform  before  him. 
In  the  other  drawings  we  see  him  in  the  open,  joining  in  the  chase, 
snaring  birds  or  piercing  fish.  Everything  he  used  in  hfe  was  needed 
after  death  and  so  in  the  tombs  we  find  clothts,  food,  weapons,  fur- 
niture and  pottery,  and  the  ushabti.  The  origin  of  the  ushabti  is 
found  in  this  belief. 

The  idea  that  the  dead  needed  after  death  all  they  used  in  Hfe 
can  be  found  to  have  existed  among  all  ancient  peoples,  Init  only  the 
Egvptians  carried  out  the  idea  so  elaborately. 

Petrie,  while  excavating  the  royal  tombs  at  Abydos,  found  that 
at  the  death  of  a  king  his  domestic  servants  were  slain  and  buried 
with  him  so  that  they  could  wait  upon  him  in  the  next  life.  This 
was  not  confined  to  the  time  of  the  first  dynasty,  for  we  find  Mas- 
pero,  in  describing  a  tomb  of  the  later  period,  writing:  "A  series 
of  mvsterious  episodes,  which  can  be  traced  in  the  finished  portion 
of  the  hypogeum  of  a  noble  of  Aphroditesopolis  the  Little,  relates 
to  human  sacrifice.  The  victims  may  be  seen  carried  on  a  sledge, 
then  strangled,  and  perhaps  afterwards  burned  with  the  oxen,  the 
cakes  and  other  votive  offerings  in  a  fire  lighted  opposite  the  tomb. 
W'as  it  an  actual  fact  or  merely  an  imaginary  episode?  It  is  certain 
that  in  early  times  the  throats  of  the  princes'  or  nobles'  favorites 
were  cut  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  so  that  they  might  serve  their 
master  in  the  House  of  Eternity  as  they  had  in  his  earthly  house. 
...  .It  is  possible  that  relatives,  more  grieved  than  others,  wished  to 
bestow  on  him  they  mourned  the  satisfaction  of  taking  away  with 
him  to  the  next  world  the  souls  of  the  slaves  who  had  actually  been 
killed." 

Maspero  believes  that  the  Egypt  of  the  Thotmes  and  the  Rames- 
sidcs  was  still  too  close  to  barbarism  for  that  practice  to  have  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  their  time.  How  long  this  horrible  custom 
prevailed  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  neither  can  we  say 
when  the  ushabtiu  were  first  used,  though  we  know  that  from  the 
time  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  they  were  common.  Now  the  ushabti 
is  primarily  the  survival  of  this  rite.  When  the  Egyptian  gave  up 
the  rite  something  had  to  be  substituted  for  the  actual  domestic  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  ritual,  and  so  we  find  these  models  of  domestics. 
But  while  this  is  the  primary  idea  attaching  to  the  ushabtiu  it  does 
not  exhaust  the  full  idea  of  the  Egyptians. 

Referring  again  to  the  belief  in  immortality  held  by  the  Egyp- 
tians we  have  to  remember  that  man  was  not  to  them  the  simple 
being  he  is  to  the  modern  physiologist  or  psychologist.     To  them 
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man  was  very  complex,  consisting  of  a  body,  a  soul,  an  intelligence, 
a  shadow,  a  name,  a  heart,  a  husk  or  mummy  and  a  Ka.  At  death 
these  were  separated  until  the  resurrection,  though  the  Ka  dwelt 
near  the  mummy  in  the  tomb  and  the  soul  frequently  visited  both. 
We  need  not  at  this  time  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Ka,  for  scholars  are  not  as  yet  agreed  as  to  its  meaning. 
What  does  interest  us  is  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  believed  it  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  eternal  well-being  of  the  deceased  that  the 
Ka  should  have  a  body  provided  for  it.  Not  only  was  he  concerned 
about  his  tomb,  but  he  must  also  have  in  a  special  room  in  his  tomb 
a  statue,  or  number  of  statues,  carved  exactly  like  himself.  If  he 
had  a  deformity  it  was  faithfully  reproduced.  An  ugly  dwarf  was 
carved  with  all  his  ugliness.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  statues, 
all  exactly  alike,  have  been  found  in  one  tomb.  And  what  perhaps 
will  sound  strangest  of  all  is  that  these  statues  were  hidden  away 
in  sealed  chambers  without  inlet  or  outlet,  and  that,  the  relatives 
hoped,  for  ever. 

Why  was  this  done?  These  were  not  to  commemorate  the  dead, 
but  were  extra  bodies  for  the  Ka.  If  the  mummy  was  destroyed 
the  Ka  could  take  up  his  abode  in  one  of  these  extra  bodies,  the 
bodies  being  made  so  like  the  man  that  the  Ka  would  not  feel  uncom- 
fortable in  the  new  body.  It  was  this  desire  to  carve  the  likeness 
so  exactly  which  brought  the  art  of  portrait  statuary  in  Egvpt  to 
such  perfection. 

What  bearing  has  this  upon  our  discussion?  This,  that  the 
ushabtiu  are  reduced  serdab  figures  or  Ka-statues.  This  was  the 
idea  of  Dr.  Birch  some  years  ago,  and  also  of  Borchardt.  W.  L. 
Nash  writes :  "These  figures  have  nothing  about  them  to  show  that 
they  were  intended  to  be  servants  in  the  next  world,  or  that  thev 
were  anything  else  than  figures  of  the  dead  man  himself."  But  the 
one  idea  does  not  shut  out  the  other.  If  they  were  "figures  of  the 
dead  man  himself"  and  nothing  else  why  the  crook  and  flail  or  the 
seed-bag?  The  presence  of  these  proves  the  combination  of  the 
two  ideas.  Out  of  this  another  question  arises.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Egyptians  had  another  idea  dominating  their  minds? 

Granting  that  the  ushabtiu  found  in  mummied  form  are  re- 
duced serdab,  or  Ka,  statues,  were  these  with  the  implements 
the  Ka  statues  of  the  servants?  Just  as  the  master  had  his  Ka 
statues  in  order  to  ensure  his  future  so  also  the  servant  must  have 
his  statue,  and  my  belief  is  that  the  typical  ushabti  is  none  other 
than  the  body  for  the  Ka  of  the  servant. 

A  varying  etymology  has  been  suggested  to  explain  the  word 
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ushabti.  It  has  been  coninionly  attributed  to  a  word  meaning  "to 
answer,"  hence  they  were  called  ushabtiu,  meaning  "answerers"  or 
"respondents."  The  figures  were  placed  in  the  cofiin  of  the  de- 
ceased so  that  they  could  accompany  him  to  the  judgment  seat  of 
Osiris   who,   after  the   weighing  of  the   heart,   assigned   each   indi- 


Fig.  3.  USIIABTI  OF  OVERSEER  ARI 
749  B.  C. 


4.  USIIAHTI  OF  IIORUTA. 
Found  by  Petrie. 


vidual  its  task.  Instead  of  performing  the  task  himself  the  de- 
ceased spoke  certain  words  which,  if  correctly  spoken,  caused  the 
ushabti  to  have  power  to  perform  the  task  appointed.  On  the 
ushabti  of  Horuta  (Fig.  4),  the  finding  of  which  by  Petrie  is  one 
of  the  romances  of  archeology,  we  read,  "Make  to  shine  the  Osiris 
(the  deceased)    the  prophet  of  Neith,  the  priest  Horuta,  born  of 
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Nesdet  true  of  voice.  He  saith :  'O  you  ushabti  figures,  if  this 
Osiris  the  prophet  of  Neith,  the  priest  Horuta.  .  .  .be  judg-ed  worthy 
to  perform  in  the  under-world  all  the  work  which  is  done  there, — 
behold !  for  you  opposition  is  there  set  aside.  As  a  man  far  from 
his  possessions,  I  am  here,  and  I  say  to  you:  May  you  be  adjudged 
always  to  perform  the  labors,  such  as  to  cultivate  the  fields,  to  fill 
the  canals  with  water,  to  carry  the  sand  from  the  east  to  the  west.  I 
am  here  and  I  call  you.'  "  The  figures  are  represented  as  saving 
"Here  am  I  ready  when  thou  callest." 

This  is  now  questioned  by  Prof.  E.  Mahler.''  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  rendering  "answerers"  he  would,  after  examining  a 
number  of  texts,  translate  "the  called  for."  and  hence  would  call 
the  ushabti  "the  nourisher,  he  who  provides  food  for  nourishment." 
from  the  verb  ■li.'sb,  meaning  "to  eat  or  to  nourish."  W.  M.  Miiller 
in  a  note  to  Professor  Mahler  writes :  "We  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  the  sepulchral  figures,  the  'answerers,'  by  the  name  ushabti, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  late  Egyptian  etymology.  But  we 
can  see  from  the  different  versions  "of  Chapter  \l  in  the  'Book  of 
the  Dead'  that  the  most  ancient  mode  of  writing  the  word  is  a 
hybrid  form  for  zvsb,  which  is  unsuitable.  I  suggest  calling  them 
'nourishers.'  i.  e.,  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  the  daily  meals 
for  the  dead.""*  This  is  perhaps  more  particularly  seen  in  certain 
figures  found  by  N^aville  while  excavating  the  eleventh  dynasty 
temple  of  Deir  el-Bahari  during  1907,  than  in  the  usual  ushabti 
(see  Fig.  5).  Here  we  find  model  granaries,  bakeries  and  brew- 
eries. The  models  of  the  bakers  and  brewers  are  among  the  most 
interesting  we  have  seen. 

But  let  Naville  describe  his  own  find : 

"The  chief  objects  are  a  granary  of  the  usual  kind,  and  a 
model  bakery  and  brewery  of  unusual  type.  The  granary  has,  as 
usual,  its  small  wooden  men  ascending  the  stairs  with  sacks  of 
grain.  .  .  .while  a  scribe,  seated  in  the  court  below,  keeps  tally.  In 
the  other  model,  which  measures  31  inches  by  18,  we  see  a  line  of 
women  hard  at  work  grinding  the  grain  with  rollers ....  A  line  of 
squatting  men,  facing  the  corn  grinders,  sifts  the  grain  through 
sieves.  Back  to  back  with  them  are  the  bakers,  squatting  in  front 
of  their  tall  black  ovens,  and  a  line  of  brewers  placing  the  bread 
in  red  vats  to  ferment  in  order  to  make  beer.  A  reis  stands,  thong- 
stick  in  hand,  overseeing  the  work.  , .  .These  models,  which  are  al- 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  May,  1912. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  June,  1912.    See  also 
an  article  by  Paul  Pierret  in  the  Proceedings,  Nov.  1912. 
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ways  found  in  the  tombs  of  this  age,  were  placed  in  them  with  the 
idea  that  tliey  would  turn  into  ghostly  granaries,  bakeries,  and 
slaves,  to  serve  the  dead  in  the  next  world.  It  is  the  same  idea 
as  that  of  the  ushabti  or  'answerer,'  who,  when  the  dead  man  is  set 
to  do  anv  of  the  labours  which  are  to  be  done  in  the  tomb  world.  .  .  . 
answers,  'Here  am  I  when  ye  call'.  .  .  .These  little  wooden  bakers, 
brewers,  and  grain  bearers  are  in  fact  all  of  them  ushabtis."" 

A  somewhat  lengthy  quotation  from  the  article  by  Professor 
Mahler  well  sums  up  the  discussion.  "And  so  this  etymology  is  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  meaning  of  these  statuettes  and  their 
outward  attributes,  the  ploughing  tools  in  their  hands,  and  the 
seed-bag  on  their  backs. 

"The  Egyptian  was,  in  the  oldest  epoch  of  his  history  known 
to  us,  convinced  that  with  death  a  second  life  of  man  begins  :  that 
death  does  not  mean  a  complete  decease,  but  only  a  transition  to 
another  form  of  life  of  eternal  duration.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  this  second  life  was  imagined  on  the  model  of  the  life  on 
earth,  and  that  the  'house  of  eternity'  was  furnished  w^ith  all  the 
comfort  that  made  the  earthly  home  agreeable,  and  that,  when  this 
was  proved  unattainable,  they  tried  to  realize  it  at  least  in  picture, 
in  decorating  the  walls  of  the  grave  with  all  sorts  of  painted  repre- 
sentations of  the  different  scenes  of  earthly  life,  for  through  the 
magic  power  of  the  'Ka,'  everything  represented  in  the  picture  was 
able  to  attain  reality.  As  they  wanted  to  represent  this  new  life  as 
real  life.  .  .  .to  this  abode  was  brought  all  sorts  of  foods  and  drinks. 
Usually  this  was  the  task  imposed  on  the  nearest  relations ;  but  as 
thev  were  themselves  mortal,  they  had  to  see  that  everybody  was 
able  to  provide  for  himself  in  the  other  world.  And  so  the  task  of 
these  small  statuettes — which  w^ere  nothing  else  but  portraits  of  the 
deceased,  and  therefore  bore  his  name — was  to  do  the  field  work 
which  was  necessary  for  providing  the  victuals.  They  were  the 
'nourishers,'  or  those  who  by  their  labor  had  to  provide  food  for  the 
deceased." 

The  ancient  Egyptian  had  not  the  modern  worry  over  the 
servant  problem,  or  if  he  had  it  in  this  life  he  had  none  in  the  next, 
for  the  ushabti  solved  the  problem.  A  crude  idea?  Looked  at  from 
our  standpoint  it  is,  and  yet  a  witness  to  the  hope  still  dominating 
the  life  of  the  cultured  master  and  servant  of  the  twentieth  century, 
— the  hope  of  immortalit}-. 

^  The  XI th  Dynasty  Temple  at  Deir  el-Bahari,  Vol.   1. 
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TRUE  PRAYER. 

BY   H.   SAMUEL  FRITSCH. 

You  may  pelt  the  Power  that  rules  above 

With  your  puny,  prattling  prayers ; 
You  may  thumb  your  beads  and  month  your  creed' 

And  fondly  think  He  cares. 
You  may  beat  your  drums  and  beat  your  breasts. 

You  may  bend  your  calloused  knees  ; 
You  may  sign  your  cross  and  incense  toss 

And  fondly  think  He  sees. 

Rut  the  prayer  that  moves  tlic  Power  above 

Is  the  prayer  that  moves  below; 
That  brings  to  pass  two  blades  of  grass 

Where  one  was  wont  to  grow. 
.And  the  prayer  that  soars  beyond  tlie  lips 

Is  the  prayer  that  lends  a  hand 
To  struggling  cause  and  people's  laws 

And  helps  them  fast  to  stand. 

I'or  'tis  he  that  takes  the  victims'  part 

Who  are  ground  'twixt  stone  and  stone. 
And  pleads  their  case  in  Justice's  face 

That  mercy  may  be  shown ; 
And  'tis  he  that  lifts  Oppression's  heel 

From  the  cringing  necks  of  men, 
Who  breaks  the  yoke  of  the  under  folk 

And  sets  them  free  again — 

Yes,  'tis  he  that  helps  his  brother  man, 

Whose  prayers  ascend  to  Heaven — 
For  to  orphans'  cries  and  widows'  sighs 

Is  God's  attention  given — 
Why  then  pelt  the  Power  that  rules  above 

With  your  rattling  blow  on  blow? 
For  the  only  prayers  for  which  He  cares 

Are  the  prayers  that  move  below ! 
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A  NOVEL  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES. 

Whereas  in  classical  antiquity  poetry  and  the  drama  had  attained  an  ideal 
state  of  perfection,  the  novel  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  any  develop- 
ment above  mediocrity,  and  there  are  very  few  stories  handed  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times.  This  state  of  things  continued  into  the  Christian  era, 
and  considering  the  specimens  we  discover  we  need  not  be  sorry  that  so  little 
has  been  preserved.  One  of  the  fortunate  survivors  which  Dr.  Bernhard  Pick 
has  translated  from  the  Greek  is  the  story  of  "Joseph  and  Asenath."  It  dates 
originally  from  the  fifth  century  or  even  earlier  and  was  quite  popular  in  its 
time. 

It  may  serve  us  as  a  specimen  of  the  taste  prevailing  among  the  early 
Christians,  their  love  for  visions,  their  admiration  for  pious  penance,  their 
joy  in  evidence  of  the  grace  of  God  to  those  who  humble  themselves  and  in 
the  triumph  of  faith. 

The  literary  merit  of  the  story  is  poor,  but  we  will  naturally  take  an 
interest  in  the  psychology-  of  the  age  which  produced  it,  the  demands  of  the 
reading  public  and  the  supply  with  which  the  authors  of  those  days  satisfied 
them.  From  this  point  of  view  the  story  is  more  than  curious,  it  is  instructive 
and  decidedly  of  historical  value,  and  as  such  we  offer  it  to  our  readers. 

Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Louis  Napoleon  Parker's  dramatic  production 
of  "The  Story  of  Joseph"  in  its  brilliant  Oriental  setting  will  find  an  additional 
interest  in  this  early  Christian  romance  on  the  same  theme.  Mr.  Parker  seems 
to  have  successfullj'  braved  the  traditional  prejudices  of  the  public  in  utilizing 
one  of  the  many  possible  dramatic  themes  among  Biblical  subjects  which 
have  hitherto  been  systematically  avoided  by  our  modern  playwrights. 


CIVIC  CLUBS  IN  FRANCE. 

Those  who  have  been  following  the  relations  between  church  and  state 
in  France  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  republicans  of  all  the  opposition 
•  parties  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  is  it  not  yet  time  to  give 
up  the  struggle  against  the  church  and  the  reactionary  forces  under  its  con- 
trol, but  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  necessary  to  organize  a  more  steady  and 
methodical  course  of  anti-clerical  action.  For  this  purpose  they  have  founded 
a  system  of  civic  clubs  {Cercles  civigues),  most  important  of  which  is  the 
Cercle  Berthelot  at  Paris,  which  with  its  headquarters  at  49  Boulevard  Saint- 
Michel  serves  as  a  connecting  link  to  unite  all  similar  associations.  The  presi- 
dent of  this  Parisian  organization  is  M.  Andre  Berthelot,  and  its  general 
secretary  is  M.  Victor  Charbonnel,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  broke  with 
the  Catholic  church  when  it  failed  to  support  his  plans  for  a  revival  of  the 
religious  parliament  at  Paris. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Cercle  Berthelot,  these  civic 
clubs  should  possess  the  following  characteristics : 

(1)  A  permanent  home  where  members  can  meet  for  social  and  business 
matters ;  (2)  a  reading  room  which  would  contain  the  daily  papers,  reviews, 
books  and  records;  (3)  regular  meetings  at  stated  intervals  on  definite  days 
when  members  can  become  acquainted  with  each  other;    (4)   efforts  to  estab- 
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lish  a  more  essential  unity  of  thought  and  action  among  liberal  tliinkers  for 
mutual  aid;  (5)  an  effort  to  create  a  new  family  and  social  life  by  means  of 
small  or  large  gatherings;  (6)  they  should  endeavor  to  take  part  in  political 
action  that  will  tend  to  assure  the  absolute  independence  of  school  and  govern- 
ment from  the  church. 

Extra  meetings  have  already  been  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  the 
city  of  various  friends  of  the  club  and  noted  thinkers  outside  of  Paris  in 
France  and  other  countries. 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  RICH  MAN  AND  THE  MAN  WHO  HAD 

ONLY  RICHES. 

BY    PERCIV.M.    H.W'WARD. 

There  was  a  certain  rich  man  who  was  clothed  in  sympathy  and  humility; 
the  fine  linen  of  large-heartedness  and  faith  was  wound  about  him  and  his 
loins  were  girded  with  the  strong  bands  of  charity;  the  doorway  and  the  fire- 
side of  his  home  were  barren  of  costly  adornment  and  were  scarred  by  the 
budding  industry  of  his  children,  but  the  sumptuous  elegance  of  peace  and  the 
stately  ornaments  of  piety  made  it  a  palace  known  for  its  beauty  far  and 
wide. 

And  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named,  "The  Man  Who  Had  Only 
Riches,"  who  was  laid  at  his  gate  full  of  sores.  His  sores  were  the  festering 
pangs  of  discontent,  of  social  jealousy  and  of  ungratified  personal  ambition. 
Moreover  the  dogs  of  the  idly  curious,  the  fawning  self-seekers  and  the  social 
parasites  came  and  licked  his  sores  and  made  his  life  doiibly  hard. 

Then  the  beggar  saw  that  he  had  been  judged  before  the  great  judgment 
seat  of  human  life  and  had  been  found  wanting.  And  in  the  hell  that  he  had 
made  for  himself'he  lifted  his  eyes  and  saw  the  rich  man  in  the  bosom  of  his 
large  abundant  life  and  said,  "Have  mercy  upon  me  and  give  me  but  a  drop 
of  the  wealth  of  character  and  of  soul  that  brighten  your  humble  home;  for 
I  am  grievously  tormented." 

But  the  rich  man  was  compelled  to  make  reply,  "Gladly  would  I  give  it 
if  I  could.  Gifts  of  silver  alone  can  be  given  from  hand  to  hand.  Such  gifts 
as  you  desire  can  come  only  from  your  inner  life;  they  must  be  forged  in  the 
hot  furnace  of  your  own  soul  struggle;  they  mu.st  grow  in  the  garden  of  the 
spirit  world  and  only  as  you  have  watered  them  with  the  sweat  of  your  ei¥ort 
and  nourished  them  with  purity,  piety  and  love  can  they  ever  bloom ;  neither 
man  nor  God  can  give  them. 

"Between  the  life  of  the  soul  and  the  mere  life  of  things  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed;  the  laws  of  God  have  made  it  so." 


PREHELLENIC   AMULETS. 

Woermann,  in  his  Gcschichte  der  Kunst,  Vol.  I,  publishes  a  small  rare 
amulet  (o)  which  Wolfgang  Reichel  (Ueber  vorhcllenische  GottcrkuUc, 
Vienna,  1897)  regards  as  an  amulet  deposited  with  the  dead  in  the  tomb  to 
protect  them  in  their  journey  into  the  nether  world.  We  assume  that  the 
figure  represents  the  dead  person  and  the  dove  overhead  represents  the  tute- 
lary goddess.    The  amulet  represents  the  period  of  Mycenaean  art. 
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The  human  soul  has  been  represented  as  a  human-headed  bird  among  both 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians,  but  this  view  was  adopted  also  in  Greece. 
Indeed  it  existed  there  in  prehistoric  times  as  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
sphinxes  and  sirens  in  ancient  Troy  and  on  the  Greek  islands.  One  of  the 
oldest  instances  of  miniature  stone  carving  reproduced  from  Schuchardt 
(Schliemann's  Ausgrabungen)  is  represeted  here  in  the  adjoined  amulet  (&) 
of  a  winged  soul  which  served  as  an  example  of  the  prevalence  of  a  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  shape  of  a  winged  creature. 

We  also  reproduce  another  carved  stone  of  small  size  of  the  same  pro- 
venience (c)  which  is  remarkable  for  the  scene  it  represents.  Since  it  bears 
no  inscription  we  must  try  to  explain  the  group  from  itself,  and  it  seems  that 
we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  ceremony  in  honor  of  a  female  deity.  On  top 
we  see  the  sun  and  the  moon  separated  by  clouds  from  the  scene  below. 
Underneath   stands   a   double   axe  quite   frequent   on   the   Greek   islands   as   a 
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symbol  of  divine  authority.  Under  a  tree  on  the  right  the  goddess  herself  or 
her  priestess  is  seated  holding  in  her  hands  three  flowers,  possibly  poppies, 
the  symbol  of  death.  Two  women  and  a  girl  approach  in  the  attitude  of 
worship  with  hands  extended.  The  girl  carries  flowers,  while  the  second 
woman  also  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  in  her  right  hand 
two  stalks  either  also  bearing  flowers  or  an  emblem  like  a  slanting  cross 
quite  similar  to  the  simple  christogram.  Another  girl  stands  behind  the  tree. 
A  strange  figure,  consisting  of  two  circles  as  the  trunk  of  its  body  and  hold- 
ing a  dagger  in  hand,  hovers  in  the  sky  between  the  two  women.  The  left 
margin  is  filled  out  by  six  flowerlike  symbols. 

That  the  scene  is  of  a  religious  nature  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  It  may 
represent  the  presentation  of  a  little  girl  to  the  mother  goddess  approxi- 
mately corresponding  to  the  Christian  confirmation,  or  it  may  represent  the 
women's  spring  festival.  p.  c. 
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The  Meaning  of  God  in  Human  Experience.     A  Philosophic  Study  of  Re- 
ligion by  William  Ernest  Hocking,  Ph.  D.   New  Haven  :  Yale  University 
Press,  igi2.     Pp.  586.     Price  $3.00  net. 
Dr.  Hocking  is  a  disciple  of  William  James  and  of  Royce,  and  has  ap- 
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proached  his  subject  in  a  way  which  shows  the  influence  of  his  teachers, 
though  he  does  not  follow  them  to  the  letter.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Hocking 
proposes  what  he  calls  a  negative  paganism,  whose  principle  is  "that  which 
does  not  work  is  not  true,"  a  modification  from  the  philosophy  of  James 
which  accepts  as  true  that  which  works.  Further  we  read :  "There  are  mys- 
ticisms in  which  none  of  us  believe....!  have  become  persuaded  that  there 
is  another,  even  a  necessary  mysticism.  A  mysticism  as  important  as  danger- 
ous ;  whose  historical  aberrations  are  but  tokens  of  its  power.  It  is  this 
mysticism  which  lends  to  life  that  value  which  is  beyond  reach  of  fact,  and 
that  creativity  which  is  beyond  the  docility  of  reason  ;  whicli  neither  denies 
nor  is  denied  by  the  results  of  idealism  or  the  practical  works  of  life,  but 
supplements  both,  and  constitutes  the  essential  standpoint  of  religion." 

Our  author  continues : 

"As  to  the  plan  to  be  followed,  I  shall  accept  the  pragmatic  question. 
What  does  religion  do?  as  a  way  of  leading  into  the  study  of  what  religion 
is....  In  taking  up  this  inquiry,  the  second  part  of  the  book  considers  with 
some  thoroughness  the  motives  which  have  led  to  the  retirement  of  reason 
in  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  growing  confidence  in  the  worth  of  feel- 
ing. By  deepening  our  conception  of  feeling  we  find  that  our  anti-intellectual 
tendencies  can  be  founded  for  the  most  part  in  the  'religion  of  feeling' ;  and  in 
coming  to  terms  with  that  view  of  religion  we  solve  many  of  our  problems 
at  once....  If  I  have  taken  frequent  occasion  in  this  book  to  express  the 
views  both  of  Professor  Royce  and  of  William  James,  it  is  but  a  sign  of  the 
extent  to  which  I  owe  to  them,  my  honored  masters  in  these  matters,  the 
groundwork  of  my  thinking."  k 


The  Book  of  Job.  By  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Ph.D.  Boston:  Sherman,  French 
&  Co.,  1913.  Pp.  24.^  Price  $1.25  net. 
The  venerable  man  of  letters  has  brought  to  his  work  a  great  love  for 
his  subject  and  a  truly  poetic  insight.  His  metrical  version  has  been  made 
with  due  reverence  for  the  authorized  translation,  and  the  work  is  prefaced 
by  two  pages  on  the  poetical  structure  of  Job  and  by  an  introductory  essay 
which  deals  with  the  questions  of  the  allegorical  or  historical  character  of  the 
book,  and  the  mystery  of  pain  and  sufifering.  Great  care  has  been  expended 
on  the  explanatory  notes  in  which  the  aim  throughout  has  been  to  stimulate 
thought  rather  than  to  "supersede"  it,  and  to  give  the  results  of  the  latest 
critical  research.  It  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that  this  careful  student  has  not 
made  any  reference  to  an  interesting  Babylonian  parallel  (Tabi-utul-Bel)  to 
the  character  of  Job.  The  fragment  containing  an  account  of  it  was  first 
published  in  English  by  M.  Jastrow  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature 
(XXV,  157-176)  and  republished  in  The  Open  Court  (XXIV,  506-509)  to- 
gether with  references  to  definite  passages  in  Job  selected  by  Mr.  H.  L.  F. 
Gillespie  as  interesting  for  comparison.  Readers  of  Dr.  Sprague's  Job  would 
also  be  interested  in  the  geographical  explanation  of  the  "Chambers  of  the 
South"  (ix.  9)  given  by  Mr.  Theodore  Cooper  in  the  same  number  of  The 
Open  Court  (August,  1910).  P 
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5  The  Psychology  of  Attention. 

By  Th.   Ribot.     Authorized  translation.     30c. 
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6  The  Psychic  Life  of  Micro-Organisms. 

A  Study  in  Experimental  Psychology.  By  Al- 
fred   Binet.      30c. 

7  The  Nature  of  the  State. 

By   Paul    Carus.      20c. 

8  On  Double  Consciousness. 

Experimental  and  Psychological  Studies.  By 
Alfred  Binet.     20c. 

9  Fundamental   Problems. 

The  Method  of  Philosophy  as  a  Systematic  Ar- 
rangement of  Knowledge.    By  Paul   Carus.    60c. 

10  Diseases  of  the  Will. 

By  Th.  Ribot.  Authorized  translation  by  Mer- 
win-Marie   Snell.     30c. 

11  On  the  Origin  of  Language,  The  Logos 

Theory. 

By  Ludwig  Noire.     20c. 

12  The  Free  Trade  Struggle  in  England. 

By  M.   M.   Trumbull.     30c. 

14  The  Gospel  of  Buddha. 

According  to  Old  Records,  told  by  Paul  Carus.  40c. 

15  Primer  of  Philosophy. 

By  Paul  Carus.     30c 

16  On  Memory,  and  the  Specific  Energies  of 

the  Nervous  System. 

By   Ewald  Hering.      20c. 

18  An  Examination  of  Weismannism. 

By  George  J.   Romanes.     40c. 

19  On    Germinal    Selection   as   a   Source   of 

Definite  Variation. 

By  August  Weismann.  Translated  by  T.  J. 
McCormack.     30c. 

21  Popular  Scientific   Lectures. 

By  Ernst  Mach.  Translated  by  T.  J.  McCor- 
mack.    With    59   cuts   and   diagrams.     60c. 

22  Ancient  India:  Its  Language  and  Religions. 

By  H.   Oldenberg.      30c. 

23  The  Prophets  of  Israel. 

Popular  Sketches  from  Old  Testament  History. 
By  C.  H.  Cornill.  Translated  by  S.  F.  Corkran. 
30c. 

24  Homilies  of  Science. 

By   Paul   Carus.     40c. 

25  Thoughts  on  Religion. 

By  the  late  G.  J.  Romanes.  Edited  by  Charles 
Gore.     60C. 

26  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India. 

By   Richard   Garbe     30c. 

27  Martin  Luther. 

By  Gustav  Freytag.  Translated  by  Henry  E.  O. 
Heinemann.     30c. 

28  English  Secularism. 

A  Confession  of  Belief.  By  George  Jacob  Holy- 
oake.     30C. 

29  On   Orthogenesis  and  the   Impotence  of 

Natural  Selection  in  Species-Formation. 

By  Th.  Eimer.  Translated  by  T.  J.  McCormack. 
30C. 

30  Chinese  Philosophy. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Main  Characteristic  Fea- 
tures of  Chinese  Thought.     By  Paul  Carus.     30c. 

32     A  Mechanico-Physiological  Theory  of  Or- 
ganic Evolution. 

By   Carl   von   Nageli.      Summary.     20c. 
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34  Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations. 

By  Hermann  Schubert.  Translated  by  T.  J. 
McCormack.      30c. 

35  The  Ethical  Problem. 

Three  Lectures  on  Ethics  as  a  Science.  By  Paul 
Carus.     60c. 

36  Buddhism  and  Its  Christian  Critics. 

By  Paul  Carus.     60c. 

38  Discourse  on  the  Method  of  Rightly  Con- 

ducting the  Reason  and  Seeking  Truth 
in  the  Sciences. 

By  Rene  Descartes.  Translated  by  John  Veitch. 
Authorized   reprint.      30c. 

39  The  Dawn  of  a  New  Religious  Era. 

And  other  Essays.     By   Paul   Carus.     20c. 

40  Kant  and  Spencer. 

A  Study  of  the  Fallacies  of  Agnosticism.  By 
Paul    Carus.      2sc. 

41  The  Soul  of  Man. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Facts  of  Physiological 
and  Experimental  Psychology.  By  Paul  Carus. 
With    182  illustrations  and  diagrams.      85c. 

42  World's  Congress  Addresses. 

Delivered  by  the  President,  the  Hon.  C.  C. 
Bonney.     20c. 

44  Whence  and  Whither. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  Its  Ori- 
gin and  Destiny.     By  Paul  Carus.     35c. 

45  Enquiry  Concerning  the   Human  Under- 

standing and  Selections  from  a  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature. 

By  David  Hume,  with  Hume's  Autobiography 
and  a  letter  from  Adam  Smith.  Edited  by  T.  J. 
McCormack  and  Mary  Whiton  Calkins.  Paper, 
40c. 

46  An    Enquiry    Concerning    the    Principles 

of  Morals. 

By  David  Hume.     Reprinted  from  the  edition  of 

1777.     30c. 

47  The  Psychology  of  Reasoning. 

Based  on  Experimental  Researches  in  Hypnotism. 
By  Alfred  Binet.  Translated  by  Adam  Gowans 
Whyte.     30C. 

48  A  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of 

Human  Knowledge. 

By  George  Berkeley.     Reprint  edition.     30c. 

49  Three  Dialogues  Between  Hylas  and  Phil- 

onous. 

By  George  Berkeley.     Reprint  edition.     30c. 

50  Public  Worship:  A  Study  in  the  Psychol- 

ogy of  Religion. 

By   John    P.    Hylan.   30c. 

51  The  Meditations  and  Selections  from  the 

Principles  of  Rene  Descartes. 

Translated  by  John  \'eitch.  With  a  Preface, 
Copies  of  the  Original  Title  Pages,  a  Bibliog- 
raphy and  an  Essay  on  Descartes's  Philosophy 
by   L.   Levy-Bruhl.     40c. 

52  Leibniz's  Discourse  on  Metaphysics. 

Correspondence  with  Arnauld,  and  Monadology; 
with  an  Introduction  by  Paul  Janet.  Translated 
by  George   R.    Montgomery.     60c. 
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53  Kant's  Prolegomena. 

To  any  Future  Metaphysics.  Edited  in  English 
by  Paul  Carus,  with  an  Essay  on  Kant's  Philos- 
ophy and  other  supplementary  material  for  the 
study  of  Kant.     6oc. 

54  St.  Anselm:  Proslogium,  Monologium,  an 
Appendix  in  Behalf  of  the  Fool  by 
Gaunilon;  and  Cur  Deus  Homo. 

Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Sidney  Norton 
Deane,  with  an  Introduction,  Bibliography  and 
reprints  of  the  Opinions  of  Leading  Philosophers 
and  Writers  on  the  Ontological  Argument.     60c. 

55  Canon  of  Reason  and  Virtue  (Lao-Tze's 
Tao  Teh  King). 

Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Paul  Carus.  30c. 

56  Ants  and  Some  Other  Insects. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Psychic  Powers  of  these 
Animals,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Peculiarities 
of  their  Olfactory  Sense.  By  August  Forel. 
Translated    by    William    Morton    Wheeler.      550. 

57  The  Metaphysical  System  of  Hobbes. 

As  contained  in  twelve  chapters  from  his  "Ele- 
ments of  Philosophy  Concerning  Body,"  and 
in  briefer  extracts  from  his  "Human  Nature" 
and  "Leviathan,"  selected  by  Mary  Whiton 
Calkins.      50c. 

58  Locke's  Essay  Concerning  Human  Under- 
standing. 

Books  II  and  IV  (with  omissions).  Selected  by 
Mary  Whiton  Calkins.     60c. 

59  The  Principles  of  Descartes'  Philosophy. 

By  Benedictus  De  S"inoza.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  with  an  Introduction  by  Halbert 
Hains    Britan.      40c. 

60  The  Vocation  of  Man. 

By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Smith,  with  biographical  introduction  by  E. 
Ritchie.     30c. 

61  Aristotle  on  His  Predecessors. 

Being  the  First  Book  of  the  Metaphysics.  Trans- 
lated by  A.   E.   Taylor.     40c. 

62  Spinoza's  Short  Treatise  on  God,  Man  and 
Human  Welfare. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Lydia  Gillingharo 
Robinson.      50c. 

63  Clavis  Universalis. 

By  Arthur  Collier.  An  exact  and  verified  copy 
of  the  essay  as  it  appears  in  Dr.  Parr's  Meta- 
physical Tracts  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Ed- 
ited with  introduction  and  notes  by  Ethel  Bow- 
man,  M.A.      soc. 

64  Truth  on  Trial. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Nature  of  Truth.  By 
Paul    Carus.      soc. 

65  God,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Man's 
Highest  Ideal. 

By  Paul  Carus.     50c. 

66  Letters  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X. 

By    a   Modernist.      50c. 

67  History  of  the  Word  Person. 

By   A.    Trendelenburg.      30c. 

68  The  Pleroma,  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
.  Christianity. 

By   Paul   Carus.      soc. 
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Religions  Ancient  and   Modern.  Religions  Ancient  and  Modem  (Con.). 


A  series  of  brief  monographs  upon  various 
systems  of  religion,  each  by  an  eminent  author. 
8vo.     Cloth,  40c  net  per  volume. 

No  religion  lies  in  utter  isolation  from  the 
rest,  and  the  thoughts  and  principles  of  mod- 
ern Christianity  are  attached  to  intellectual 
clues  which  run  back  through  far  pre-Christian 
ages  to  the  very  origin  of  human  civilization, 
perhaps   even  of  human  existence. 

Animism.  By  Edward  Clodd,  author  of  "The 
Story  of  Creation." 

The  belief  in  the  activity  of  evil  spirits  is  the  seed  of 
superstition,  the  source  of  magic,  the  spell  of  sacrifice 
and  bribe  to  appease  the  gods.  It  still  lurks  in  the 
ritual  of  modern  churches. 

Pantheism.  By  J.  Allanson  Picton,  author  of 
"The  Religion  of  the  Universe,"  "The  Mys- 
tery of  Matter,"  etc. 

Spinoza  was  the  great  prophet  of  pantheism,  which 
declares  that  every  real  thing  is  God,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  God  is  everything  that  seems  to  be. 

Hinduism.  By  Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Oriental  Literature,  British 
Museum. 

The  religious  creeds  and  processes  of  207,000,000  Hin- 
dus must  exert  an  enormous  influence  upon  human  so- 
ciety at  large. 

Religion  of  Ancient  China.     By  Prof.  Herbert 
A.    Giles,   LL.D.,   Professor   of    Chinese   at 
Cambridge   University,   England. 
An  epitome  of  Chinese  morality  and  religion. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  Jane  Harrison, 
Lecturer  at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 
England. 

Greek  religion  is  now  studied  as  part  of  the  spiritual 
history  of  the  human  race,  not  merely  as  mytholOity. 

Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  By  The- 
ophilus  G.  Pinches,  late  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

Belief  in  many  gods  was  the  faith  of  the  people  in- 
habiting the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley  from  the  dawn 
of  history  until  the  Christian  era  began.  There  must 
be  some  vitality  in  an  idea  which  can  hold  its  place 
for  5000  years. 

Religion   of  Ancient  Scandinavia.     By  W.  A. 

Craigie,  M.A.,  Taylorian  Lecturer  in  Oxford 
University,  England. 

The  days  of  the  week  bear  witness  to  the  great  gods 
Thor  and  Odin.  The  prose  Edda  and  the  Sagas  con- 
tain many  counterparts  of  the  mythology  of  Rome. 

Mythologies  of  Ancient  Mexico  and  Peru.  By 
Lewis  Spence. 

In  this  study  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mythology, 
the  reader  is  introduced  into  a  sphere  of  the  most 
fascinating  interest, .  .the  attitude  towards  the  eternal 
verities  of  the  people  of  a  new  and  isolated  world. 

Early  Buddhism.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 
LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  dominant  creed  of  a  large  fraction  of  mankind 
must  possess  much  interest  for  the  student  of  psy- 
chology. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Egyptology,  University  College,  London, 
England. 

The  purpose  of  religion  to  the  Egyptians  was  to  secure 
the  favor  of  the  gods.  There  is  but  little  trace  of 
negative  prayer  to  avert  evil  or  depreciate  evil  in- 
fluences but  rather  of  positive  prayer  for  concrete 
favors. 


Celtic  Religion.  By  Edward  Anwyl,  Professor 
of  Welsh  at  the  University  College,  Aber- 
ystwith. 

As  prehistoric  archeology  has  come  to  throw  more 
light  on  the  early  civilization  of  Celtic  lands,  it  has 
become  possible  to  interpret  Celtic  religion  from  a 
thoroughly  modern  viewpoint. 

Mythology  of  Ancient  Britain  and  Ireland.   By 

Charles  Squire,  author  of  "The  Mythology 
of  the  British  Isles." 

Celtic  tradition  reflects  the  religious  conceptions  of 
our  earliest  articulate  ancestors.  Many  fascinating 
side  issues  are  briefly  touched  upon  in  this  little  book. 

Islam.  By  Ameer  Ali,  Syed,  M.A.,  CLE.,  late 
Judge  of  His  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Judi- 
cature in  Bengal. 

This  little  book  vibrates  with  sincerity.  It  is  an  ex- 
planation of  Mohammedanism  from  the  inside.  The 
latest  born  system  is  Islam  and  its  cardinal  principles 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Christianity.  The  eternal 
principles  of  human  conduct  constitute  the  vitalizing 
force  of  all  great  world  religions. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Rome.  By  Cyril  Bailey, 
M.A.,  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  Engb.nd. 
Men's  natural  surroundings  and  occupations  influence 
their  religion.  Domestic  worship  was  the  historical 
and  logical  origin  of  the  Roman  religion.  Rome  was 
an  agricultural  community,  and  the  institutions  of 
Rome,  legal  as  well  as  religious,  all  point  to  the 
household  ifamilia)  as  a  religious  unity  of  organiza- 
tion. 


Judaism.  By  Israel  Abrahams,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
in  Talmudic  Literature  in  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England. 

The  psychology  of  the  Jew  is  here  sketched  by  a 
master  hand  and  Judaism  is  presented  as  life  rather 
than   as  a  creed  or  a  church. 

Psychological  Origin  and  Nature  of  Religion. 

By  James  Leuba,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
An   exposition   by   an   acknowledged   authority   on   the 
nature  of  mental  power  and  its  relation  to  the  origin 
of  religion. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine.  By  Stanley  A. 
Cook,  M.A. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  a  fairly  self-con- 
tained description  of  general  religious  conditions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  Millennium, 
B.  C. 


Shinto,  the  Ancient  Religion  of  Japan.    By  W. 
G.  Aston,  C.M.G.,  D.Lit. 

It  is  well  to  know  something  of  the  early  spiritual 
food  of  a  nation  which  in  these  latter  days  has  reached 
a  full  and  vigorous  manhood. 


Early  Christianity.     By  S.  B.  Slack,  M.A. 

To  sketch  early  Christianity  is  a  difficult  task,  because 
most  readers  will  begin  with  their  beliefs  already 
formed.  When  a  reader  starts  with  an  open  mind,  he 
is  usually  grateful  for  any  new  information  he  ac- 
quires, but  in  this  case  old  ideas  must  first  be  erad- 
icated before  new  ones  can  be  implanted. 


Magic  and  Fetishism.     By  Alfred  C.   Haddon, 
Sc.D.,   F.R.S.,   University   Lecturer  in   Eth- 
nology, Cambridge,  England. 
The  psychology  of  magic   explains  the  power   of  sug- 
gestion  and  hypnotism. 


The  Philosophical  Review 

EDITED  BY  J.  E.  CREIGHTON 

Volume  XXII,  No.  4  (July,  1913)  contains: 
Philosophy  in  France  in  1912 Prof.  ANDRE  LALANDE 

Identity  as  a  Principle  of  Stable  Values  and  as  a  Principle  of  Predi- 
cation    Dr.  L.  E.  HICKS 

EthicalObjectivity  in  the  Light  of  Social  Psychology 

Dr.  W.  K.  WRIGHT 

Discussion :  Error  and  the  New  Realism  .  .  Prof.  A.  O.  LOVEJOY 

Reviews  of  Books: 

James  H.  Leuba,  A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion :  by  Dr.  Er- 
nest L.  Talbert — Eniile  Durkheim,  Les  formes  elementaires  de 
la  vie  religieuse:  by  Prof.  Irving  King — Herbert  L.  Steivart, 
Questions  of  the  Day  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology:  by  Prof. 
George  H.  Sabine. 

Notices  of  New  Books: 
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Lourie,  Die  Prinzipien  der  Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung  — 
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Andler  et  al,  La  philosophic  allemande  au  xix  siecle — A.  E. 
Taylor,  Aristotle — H.  Wildon  Carr,  Henri  Bergson :  The  Philos- 
ophy of  Change. 
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"To  neglect  the  truths  brought  to  light  by  books  like  these  would  be 
a  folly,  and  to  suppress  them — a  crime." — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Our  Own  Religion  in  Ancient  Persia 

By  LAWRENCE  H.  MILLS 

Professor  of  Zend  PhiioloKy,  Oxford  University,  England 

These  lectures  delivered  in  Oxford  present  the  Zend  Avesta  as  collated  with 
the  pre-Christian  exilic  Pharisaism,  advancing  the  Persian  question  to  the  foremost 
position  in  our  biblical   research. 

"The  time  is  now  past,  let  us  hope 
for  ever,  when  the  Christian  apologist 
recoils  from  recognizing  the  very 
important  services  which  have  been 
rendered  to  our  holy  faith  by  peoples 
foreign  to  the  Jews.  And  surely  no 
one  will  look  askance  at  the  happy 
fact  that  not  only  a  small  nation  to 
the  west  of  the  Jordan  held  to  those 
great  truths  on  which  rest  our  hopes 
beyond  the  grave,  but  that  the 
teeming  millions  of  Persia  also  held 
to  them  in  successive  generations 
long  earlier  than  the  prophets.  These 
considerations  entitle  their  ancient 
lore  to  our  veneration  and  investiga- 
tion. It  now  lies  open  not  merely  to 
the  laborious  specialist  but  to  the 
intelligent  student, — and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  from  the  mass  of  human 
energy  devoted  to  so  much  that  is  trivial,  some  fraction  may  be  spared 
for  the  study  of  this  rich  and  influential  monument  of  the  past  which 
holds  such  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  records  of  our  own  religious 
history." — Lazvrence  H.   Mills. 

"One  secret  of  the  power  of  the  work  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author,  Prof.  Lawrence 
Mills  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  says  in  one  place  that  to  neglect  the  truths  brought 
would  be  folly  and  to  suppress  them  a  crime. 

Dr.  Mills  is  at  home  with  the  religious  books  of  ancient  Persia  and  India.  He  brings  skill 
and  learning  to  his  task  and  takes  delight  in  revealing  the  treasures  hidden  so  long  to  many  about 
the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  Persia  and  the  Influence  of  Zoroastrianism  on  the  Jews  and  their  faith. 

The  author  shows  that  some  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  our  Christian  creed  are  present 
in  the  Avesta.  There  are  prophecies  of  a  virgin  born  Redeemer  and  special  teaching  about 
the  future  life,  special  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Avesta  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
'subjective  recompense.'  Heaven  and  hell  will  chiefly  be  within  ourselves.  Good  or  evil 
thoughts,  deeds,  words,  are  actively  preparing  and  molding  each  person's  eternal  destiny." 

■ — Chicago  Daily  Nenvs. 

Cloth  $3.00  Net— 200  Pages 

Open    Court    Publishing    Company 

122    South    Michigan    Avenue,    Chicago 


New  Educational  Books 

On  the  Foundation  and 

Technic  of  Arithmetic  Prof.  George  B.  Hal«ted 

**The  present  volume  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  body  of  wridnes  having 

to  do  with  the  history  and  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic" 

— Scnool  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Pp.  w—133.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

New  Logic  Dr.  Charle*  Mercier 

Dr.  Mercier  is  physician  for  mental  diseases  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  Lon- 
don; also  examiner  of  mental  diseases  and  psychology  in  University  of  London. 
'The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  the  traditional  logic  of  Aristotle 
occupies  much  the  same  position  today  that  witchcraft  did  250  years  ago.  It 
was  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  insanity  that  the  author  was  first 
moved  to  examine  logic  He  holds  the  doctrine  that  until  we  have  an 
adequate  and  correct  logic  we  cannot  duly  appreciate  or  approve  the  erroneous 
reasoning  either  of  the  normal  or  morbid  kind." — Boston  Transcript 
Pp.  xxvii—422.     Priem,  $3.00. 

Aesop  and   Hyssop  WUIiam  EUery  Leonard 

Fables  adapted  and  original,  in  a  variety  of  verse  forms,  picturesque,  lively, 
and  humorous  in  phrasing. 

Pp.  xxii—lS8.       Cloth,    $t.SO. 

*'His  verse  shows  variety  and  well-managed  ingenuity." — N.  Y".  Post. 
"There  is  considerable  wit  m  the  book."  —Boston  Transcript 

Man  a  Machine  JuUen  Offray  Oe  La  Mettrie 

La  Mettrie  was  the  most  extreme  writer  among  the  earliest  French  mate- 
rialists. His  theory  is  that  the  soul  is  but  a  mechanical  prindple  upon  which 
the  human  machine  is  constructed. 

Pp.  226.     Cloth,  $2.00. 
"Essentially  this  is  an  extension  to  man,  of  Descartes  doctrine  of  animals, 
written  in  a  lively  and  decidedly  modem  fashion." — Boston  Transcript. 

Syndicalism  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald 

"The  chapter  on  the  philosophy  of  Syndicalism  is  as  good  as  anjrthing  yet 
published  on  the  subject  in  America." — Chicago  Evening  Post 
"A  book  of  information  rather  than  of  argument  The  philosophy  of  direct 
action,'  the  principles  of  Sydicalism,  the  general  misunderstanding  aa  to  the 
meaning  of  the  movement  and  its  growth  in  England  and  America,  all 
these  things  are  explained."— The  Outlook. 

Pp.  vi—74.     Bomrda,  60  emnta. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

Devoted  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  the  Religion  of  Science,  and  the 
Extension  of  the  Religious  Parliament  Idea 

Editor:  Dr.  Paul  Carus  Associates.  If;  ^-  Hegeler 

/  Mary  Carus 

An  Unpartisan  Organ  of  Religious,  Ethical,  Philosophical  and  Scientific  Expression, 
Contributed  to  by  the  Leaders  of  Science  in  all  Countries,  and  by  the 
Leaders  of  Religion  of  all  Denominations. 

THERE  is  no  conflict  between  religion  and  science,  but  there  is  a  conflict  between 
scientific  truth  and  religious  dogma.  Dogmas  are  symbols  which  express  re- 
ligious truth  in  more  or  less  appropriate  allngories.  They  are  not  the  truth 
itself.  A  belief  in  the  letter  of  dogmas  indicates  indolence  and  the  lack  of  genuine 
religion.  The  old  dogmatism  must  be  surrendered  and  will  have  to  give  place  to  a 
higher  and  more  religious  conception,  which  from  the  methods  employed  is  called 
"The  Religion  of  Science." 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Postpaid,  Sl-W  a  year  for  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico;  Canada,  $1.25;  for 
countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  5s.  6d.    Single  copies,  1  Oc  (6d  ) 

A  fair  impression  of  the  work  of  THE  OPEN  COURT  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Twenty  Year  Index,  recently  published.  Sent  free  on  request  to  readers  of  this  ad- 
vertisement. 
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Editor-  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Associates;  i.^:  ^  Hegeler 

THE  Philosophy  of  Science  is  an  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  philo- 
sophy. It  is  a  systematization  of  positive  facts;  it  takes  experience  as  its 
foundation,  and  uses  the  formal  relations  of  experience  (mathematics,  logic, 
etc.)  as  its  method.  All  truths  form  one  consistent  system  and  any  dualism  of  irre- 
concilable statements  indicates  a  problem  arising  from  either  faulty  reasoning  or  an 
insufficient  knowledge  of  facts.  Science  always  implies  Monism  i.  e.  a  unitary  world- 
conception. 

"The  Monist"  also  discusses  the  Fundamental  Problems  of  Philosophy  in  their 
Relations  to  all  the  Practical  Religious,  Ethical  and  Sociological  Questions  of  the  Day. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

In  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Mexico,  yearly,  postpaid,  $2.00;  single 
copies,  60  cents.  In  England  and  the  U.  P.  U.,  yearly,  9s.  6d. ;  single 
numbers,  2s.  6d. 

An  index  covering  seventeen  years  of  THE  MONIST  will  be  sent  to  any  in- 
terested reader,  desiring  to  become  acquainted  with  the  work  and  the  standing  of  its 
contributors. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 
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Conducted  by  the 

LLOYD  JONES  SISTERS 

Spring  Green,  Wis. 


Situated  in  the  lovely  valley 
of  Spring  Green,  on  the  Wis- 
consin River,  about  35  miles 
west  of  Madison. 

On  the  accredited  list  of  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities. 

The  course  of  study  includes 
the  entire  training  of  children, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  college 
preparatory.  A  Summer  Sea- 
son for  mothers  and  children 
now  in  progress. 


One  of  the  most  important  problems 
a  parent  has  to  face  is  the  selection  of 
a  school  for  his  child.  The  younger  the 
child  the  more  vital  the  choice,  as  the 
school  influence  during  this  period  will 
be  a  telling  factor  in  his  entire  subse- 
quent life.  With  this  fact  in  mind, 
parents  are  invited  to  look  into  the 
merits  of  the  HILLSIDE  HOME 
SCHOOL  as  to  its  fitness  to  meet  the 
all-around  needs  of  the  child,  for  this 
school  is  in  many  respects  quite  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  a 
school  that  would  do  acceptable  work 
for  the  average  pupil  in  the  regular 
school  curriculum.  However,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  find  a  school  that  combines  this 
with  the  more  important  work,  of  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
body  and  a  strong  character. 

The  HILLSIDE  HOME  SCHOOL 
is  unique  in  its  efficiency  in  these  lines 
for  the   following  reasons : 

FIRST.  Its  location.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  those  studying  the  all- 
important  problems  of  the  education  of 
children,  that  city  environment  is  too 
stimulating  and  exciting  for  a  health- 
ful growth,  and  the  child  often  becomes 
a  victim  of  an  arrested  development,  or 
of    an    overstrained    nervous    condition. 


The  HILLSIDE  HOME  SCHOOL  is 
situated  on  a  lovely  farm  in  a  beautiful 
valley  in  Southern  VVisconsin — healthful 
and  picturesque.  It  has  been  called  an 
"out-of-door  school"  because  so  much 
time  is  spent  in  health-giving  o;:;en-air 
sports  and  in  the  out-of-door  nature 
work  and  work  in  elementary  science. 
The  curious  mind  finds  on  every  hand 
object-lessons  to  instruct  and  inspire. 

The  farm  thus  becomes  a  great  labora- 
tory that  makes  clear  and  interesting 
the  study  of  the  class-room  sciences.  On 
his  walks  the  pupil  sees  the  life  history 
of  plant,  insect  and  bird  spread  out 
before  him.  Winter  sports  and  all  the 
summer  games  are  carried  on  here  with 
zest  and  spirit.  Horse-back  riding  and 
carriage    excursions    are    frequent. 

SECOND.  It  is  a  school  for  a 
limited  number  of  boys  and  girls,  where 
a  large  corps  of  enthusiastic  and  efficient 
teachers  makes  it  possible  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  the  pupil.  The 
classes  are  small  and  each  pupil  re- 
ceives the  particular  aid  that  he  should 
have  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
thoroughly  understood.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  make  the  requirements  such  as 
can  be  performed  by  the  pupil, — that 
the  habit  of  success  can  be  formed,  so 
that  he  may  thereby  gain  mental  stimu- 
lus. 
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LLOYD   JONES   SISTERS,    Hillside,    Spring    Green,   Wis. 


Bditenrt:   ZANICHELLI  de  Bologna,  ALCAN  de  Paris,   SNGBLMAKM 
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REVUE  INTERNATIONALE  DE  SYNTHESE  SCIENTIFIQUE 

Paraissant  tous  les  deux  mois 
(fi  numiros  par  an  de  240  k  250  pages  cbacun) 

DIRECTION: 
G.  BRUNI,  A.  DIONISI,  F.  ENRIQUES,  A.  GIARDINA, 

E.  RIGNANO. 

"SCIENTIA"  a  €t6  fond€e  en  vue  de  contrebalancer  les  f&cheux  efiFeta  d« 
la  specification  scientifique  i  outrance.  EUe  publie  des  articles  qui  se  rap- 
portent  aux  branches  diverses  de  la  recherche  thiorique,  depuis  les  mathi- 
matiques  jusqu'i  la  sociologie,  et  qui  tous  sont  d'nn  int£r$t  g£n£ral:  ell* 
permet  ainsi  k  ses  lecteurs  de  se  tenir  au  courant  de  I'ensemble  dn  mouve- 
ment  scientifique  contemporain. 

"SCIENTIA",  qui  est,  en  1912,  dans  sa  sixi^me  ann6e  d'existence,  a  con- 
quis  du  premier  coup  la  faveur  du  monde  savant,  gr^ce  k  la  collaboratioa 
qu'elle  s'est  assurie  des  autorit6s  scientifiques  les  plus  eminentes  de  I'Europe 
et  de  I'Amerique.  Elle  a  publi6,  outre  les  articles  de  ses  Directeurs,  MM. 
Bruni,  Eniiques,  Dionisi,  Rignano,  des  travaux  de  MM.  Macb,  Poincui, 
Picard,  Tannery,  Borel,  Boutroux,  Volterra,  Levi-Civita,  Zeutben,  ArrbeniuM. 
George  Darwin,  ScbiaparelU,  Celoria,  Seeliger,  Lowell,  Maunder,  CrommeUn, 
Eddington,  Fowler,  Boblin,  Puiseux,  Moreux,  Herz,  Suess,  Cbwolson,  Lebe^ 
dew,  Rigbi,  Bouasse,  Brunbes,  Ritz,  Langevin,  Fabry,  Zeemann,  G.  H.  Bxjtmt 
Soddy,  Ostwald,  Nernst,  Wallerant,  Lebmann,  Somwerfeldt,  Ciamician,  Abegg, 
Bayljss,  Hdber,  Bottazzi,  Fredericq,  Demoor,  Bomttau,  Fok,  Galeotti,  Eb- 
stein,  Asber,  RaSaele,  Delage,  Caullery,  Rabaud,  Le  Dantec,  Semon,  Drieseb, 
Pearl,  Hartog,  Russell,  Wiesner,  Haberlandt,  Costantin,  Ziegler,  Uexkiill, 
Betbe,  Sherrington,  Bobn,  Pi4ron,  Claparede,  Janet,  Rey,  Pikler,  Hoerne; 
Sollas,  Jespersen,  Meillet,  Simmel,  Ziehen,  Cunningham,  Westermarck,  Kidd, 
Landry,  Edgeworth,  Bonar,  Pareto,  Loria,  Carver,  Fisher,  Sombart,  Oppen- 
beimer,  Scialoja,  Ph.  Sagnac,  Salomon  Reinach,  Guignebert,  Loisy,  etc, 

"SCIENTIA"  joint  aux  texte  principal,  portant  les  articles  dans  la  langoc 
de  leurs  auteurs,  un  supplement  avec  la  traduction  frangaise  de  tous  les  srii' 
cles  allemands,  anglais  et  italiens.  Elle  est  ainsi  accessible  k  qniconqac 
connait  la  seule  langue  frangaise. 
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Widely  Reviewed  In  Favorable  Comment 

MAN  A  MACHINE 

By  Julien  Offray  De  La  Mettrie 

French-English  Edition Cloth,  $2.00 

A  student  edition  in  paper  binding  at  $1.00  will  be  used  by 
Wellesley  College,  as  a  text  book  in  classes  of  philosophy. 

"A  useful  addition  to  the  philosophical  library  issued  by  the 
Open  Court."  — The  Nation,  New  York. 

"The  thought  and  style  of  the  18th  Century,  too  long  dispar- 
aged are  coming  to  be  appreciated  at  a  higher  value." 

— The  Bookfellow,  Sydney,  Australia. 

"La  Mettrie,  for  his  relation  to  English  Deism  and  French 
Materialism  has  considerable  historical  interest." 

— The  Nation,  London. 

"Among  the  books  that  are  regarded  as  standard  references  in 
the  discussion  of  the  soul  as  an  elemental  and  eternal  "vitality"  is 
"Man  a  Machine."  — Chicago  Examiner. 

"La  Mettrie — ^most  daring  of  the  earlier  French  philosophers 
curiously  anticipated  some  of  the  teachings  of  Haeckel." 

— The  Churchman,  New  York. 

"All  in  all,  the  volume  is  distinctly  entertaining." 

— New  York  Times. 

"In  general,  the  book  has  a  strangely  modern  air 

He  comes  into  contact  with  Haeckel — Loeb — and  the  latest  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Carrel  ....  by  the  soundness  and  sagacity  of  much 
of  his  reasoning.  — Baltimore  Sun. 

"Thought  as  a  mode  of  action  has  fascinated  every  materialistic 
thinker  from  Heraclitus  to  our  own  day."    — Baltimore  News. 

"The  book  is  worthily  printed  and  will  be  sought  after  by  those 
with  a  penchant  for  La  Mettrie's  works." — Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

"The  book  is  a  specimen  of  scholarly  work  in  translation  and 
notes."  — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"No  publishing  company  has  more  consistently  and  ably  pur- 
sued a  given  line  than  the  Open  Court  Company.  It  has  made 
accessible  and  brought  within  exceedingly  low  prices  scores  of 
books  that  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  history  of 
philosophy." 

"La  Mettrie's  work  is  a  landmark  in  the  development  of  mate- 
rialistic thought."  — New  York  Call. 

A  copy  of  Man  a  Machine  in  The  Student  edition,  paper  bind- 
ing will  be  sent  FREE  with  a  TWO  year  subscription  to  The 
Monist  at  $3.50.  This  offer  is  limited  to  30  days  from  date,  July  1, 
1913.  

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

122  S.  Michigan  Avenue     :      :     :     :     -      Chicago,  111. 


